Modern Philology 


April, 1907 


LITERARY FORMS AND THE NEW THEORY OF THE 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES’ 


In the summer of 1903 I found in the Report of the Smithso- 
nian Institution for 1901 a brief paper* reviewing a new theory 
of the origin of species that at once arrested my attention. It was 
the now famous Mutation Theory of Professor Hugo DeVries. It 
dealt with certain features in the development of new species of 
plants strikingly similar to processes which I had reluctantly been 
forced by the evidence to assume as true of the origins of certain 
forms of the drama in mediaeval and early modern times. Not 
being a botanist, I could not judge of the soundness of the views 
of Professor DeVries, though the reasoning seemed to me valid 
and the experiments conclusive; but I took the first opportunity 
to consult the botanists and zodlogists I knew, and learned 
essentially this:* 

That the way for DeVries’s doctrine of mutations had been 
prepared by many investigators, who had demonstrated that the 
processes mainly relied on by Darwin for the transformation of 
one species into another could not produce the results;' that new 


1 This paper was first presented before the English Club of Princeton University in Feb- 
ruary, 1905, and later repeated at the University of Chicago. 


2**The Mutation Theory of Professor DeVries,” by Charles A. White, The Smithsonian 
Report for 1901, pp. 631-40. 


3 Many articles in the magazines have since expounded the theory of DeVries and pre- 
sented the attitude of scientists toward it. The best discussion that I have seen, however, 
is that of T. H. Morgan, Evolution and Adaptation, pp. 287-99; see also pp. 340-413. 


4See Morgan, op. cit., especially chap. v and the references given there. 
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species of plants had actually come into existence under DeVries’s 
personal supervision; that his experiments had been successfully 
repeated by other investigators; and that his work marked an 
epoch in the history of natural science fairly comparable with that 
of Darwin. 

All of us know, when we stop to think of it, that the doctrine 
of evolution did not begin with' Darwin. Long before his day 
students of the forms of life upon earth had held that all forms 
had been derived by differentiation from other forms, and that all 
went back ultimately to a simple form having infinite possibilities 
of development. This view had many adherents: botanists, zodlo- 
gists, geologists, and even poets, like Tennyson, adopted it. But 
it remained only a theory which intelligent men might believe if 
they would, until Darwin, on the basis of an unexampled collec- 
tion of facts and with a simplicity and candor rarely approached, 
made it a doctrine that must be accepted by all men not already 
committed by age to other views of the processes of creation. 
Before him all had been vague. He called attention to definite 
variations which might result in change of species and indicated 
the cause that had determined the direction of the change. The 
variations were matters of everyday experience, and the cause, 
when pointed out, seemed so familiar that everybody became a 
Darwinian. Most people, indeed, after the fashion of most 
people, became more Darwinian than Darwin himself. In the first 
place, they gave to his views a simplicity and a certainty which 
his appreciation of the complexity and difficulty of the problem 
would have made it impossible for him to accept; in the second 
place, they gave to them a rigidity that would have been incom- 
" prehensible to him, and made of them, as it were, articles of faith. 

In the vague, swirling chaos of genera and species and varie- 
ties Darwin distinguished two types of variation: one, that which 
is now known as “‘fluctuating;” the other, that which he called 
‘‘chance variation,’ and which DeVries indicates more definitely 
as ‘mutation.”' Fluctuating variation is that by which indi- 

1For DeVries’s theory in general cf., besides the works already cited, H. DeVries, Die 
Mutationstheorie (Vol. I, 1901; Vo). II, 1903) and Species and Varieties; Their Origin by 


Mutation (1905). For fluctuating variations, see especially Species and Varieties, chaps. xxv 
and xxvii, and Morgan, op. cit., chap. viii. 
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vidual differs from individual, oak leaf from oak leaf, race-horse 
from cart-horse; that variation, in short, which makes one indi- 
vidual a little better than another and enables a careful breeder 
to improve his stock; that which has changed the original sixteen- 
petaled chrysanthemum of Japan to the huge blossom we see at 
the annual flower show. What Darwin called “chance variations” 
and DeVries “mutations” are those sudden and unaccountable 
differences which, occasionally occurring, lift the individual entirely 
out of his class. Darwin recognized that both sorts of variations 
occurred, but he ascribed no great importance to the latter; and, 
considering the state of science at that time, this was not only 
natural, but probably desirable. Mutations had been carelessly 
observed and treated as insignificant curiosities, whereas the work 
of gardeners, breeders of horses, breeders of dogs, breeders of 
pigeons, had been carefully recorded. The improvement possible 
by taking advantage of these fluctuating variations was then and 
is now astonishing. It is not strange, therefore, that Darwin laid 
stress almost entirely upon the possibilities of these scarcely per- 
ceptible variations, especially since his doctrine of natural selec- 
tion seemed to make Nature as careful a breeder as Man. 

Since Darwin, many investigators have shown that the limit of 
fluctuating variations is quickly reached, and that in them lies no 
possibility of crossing the line that divides species from species. 
DeVries has gone a step farther. He has not only pointed out the 
distinction between species and hybrids and varieties, and the limi- 
tations of fluctuating variation; he has also developed a theory of 
the way in which new species come into existence and has verified 
his theory by actually observing the birth of the new species. 
The theory is briefly this: 


Mutation forms a special division of the kinds of variation. It does 
not occur flowingly, but in steps, without transitional stages, and it occurs 
less frequently than do the common variations, which are continuously 
and constantly at hand. The contrast between the two kinds at once 
appears if one conceives that characters of an organism are made up of 
definite elements or units (Hinheiten), sharply distinguished from one 
another. These units combine in groups, and in related species similar 
groups recur. Every addition of a unit to a group constitutes a step, 
originates a new group, and separates the new form sharply and definitely 
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as an individual species from the one out of which it has been produced. 
The new species is at once such, and originates from the former species 
without apparent preparation and without gradation. Each attribute or 
character of course arises from one previously present, not by normal 
variation, but by one small yet sudden change.’ 


But what has this to do with the development of literature? 
Literature is not a plant or an animal; it develops in accordance 
with the laws of its own existence. 

No one, I think, is more ready than I to recognize that litera- 
ture is not an organism of any kind; that principles true of the 
development of plants and animals have no necessary validity for 
works of art. But the whole process of human thought has, 
whether we like it or not, been transformed by the theories of 
Darwin. “Evolution,” “adaptation to environment,” “struggle 
for existence,” “survival of the fittest,” are not merely words: they 
are conceptions—powerful, dominating conceptions. We may 
misunderstand them, misuse them, deny them; the one thing we 
cannot do is to speak, or even think, as we should if they had never 
existed. We know that literature and art and social life are not 
plants or animals, and that they have their own laws of existence; 
but even if we try to keep steadily before us the fallacy residing 
in such terms as “organism” and ‘‘evolution,” it is practically 
impossible to speak or think of any unified body of facts showing 
progressive change as men habitually spoke and thought before 
1860. That we should still speak and think as if the needs of 
human thought could be met by a mere chronological record is not 
to be wished; but it is equally undesirable that in our attempts to 
understand the processes of life we should accept for our own 
particular problem a formula whose only claim to attention is that 
it seems to solve another problem. This we have been doing, 
even when we were not conscious of it. 

Thus, when, some fifteen years ago, I began tostudy the origins 
of the modern drama, I was not conscious of the influence of Darwin; 
but I believed, as we all believed, that all things came into existence 
gradually, by almost imperceptible modifications of something that 
had existed before. The problem before me therefore seemed to be 


1 Die Mutationstheorie, Vol. I, Preface, translated by White, with modifications. 
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the problem of collecting the evidence of these gradual and scarcely 
perceptible changes. When all the evidence was in hand, it 
appeared that, in this case at any rate, the conditions of change 
had been very different from what the theory presupposed. There 
was no gradual accumulation of scarcely perceptible variations, 
changing the non-dramatic into the dramatic so insensibly that 
the moment of the change could not be indicated. On the contrary, 
there was a large amount of variation of non-dramatic form which, 
however wide the variation, never resulted in drama; and then 
with absolute suddenness came the drama, created at one moment, 
created without any reference to the futile variations that had pre- 
ceded. These variations I call futile, not because they lack inter- 
est or possible significance, but because they did not and could not 
develop out of their own class. There was the ritual of the mass, 
capable, as many scholars—Alt and Schaff and Klein and David- 
son'—have shown, of developing into drama. But it did not 
develop. There was epic poetry, which even in the days of the 
English Cynewulf, as Cook’ has clearly shown, was dialogic and 
vivid, and dealt with material that later was made the subject of 
plays. There were sermons, which, as Rand* has pointed out, 
discussed the subjects discussed in the liturgical drama, and which 
used dialogue to heighten effect—sermons which would have been 
drama if they had not remained something else. But all these 
promising variations remained just what they were: the mass never 
became anything but the mass; epic poetry gained vividness, yet 
it remained epic poetry; sermons grew interesting, but they did 
not originate the drama; estrif and debat and epic comedy and 
tragedy almost crossed the line, but they did not actually cross 
it. There were many things which to us seem capable of becoming 
drama; the only valid test of development is what actually hap- 
pened. Antiphones might become more antiphonal; sermon, epic 
comedy, estrif, debat, might develop a more lively dialogue; none 

1H. Alt, Theater und Kirche, pp. 328-33; P. Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Vol. 


III, p. 534; J. L. Klein, Geschichte des Dramas, Vol. IV, pp. 10 ff.; C. Davidson, Studies in the 
English Mystery Plays, pp. 6 ff. 


2A. 8. Cook, Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. IV, pp. 421 ff. 


3E. K. Rand, Modern Philology, Vol. II, pp. 261 ff. Fordramatic elements in the popular 
ballad, cf. G. M. Miller, University of Cincinnati Bulletin, No. 19 (Ser. II, Vol. II). 
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of them, as a matter of fact, became drama; none of them varied 
beyond its class. 

But these things look very much like the drama, and good men 
and true have been deceived by them. Perhaps the only way in 
which we can avoid deception is to begin with the mediaeval drama 
when it was unmistakably drama, and carefully go back to the 
time when it came into existence. We shall thus be able to see 
exactly what were the effective changes. If we begin with the 
fifteenth century, we find three generally recognized types of the 
drama: mystery, miracle-play, and morality. They begin at quite 
different times; they are sometimes confused in modern histories, 
but they are not confused in the records, and their separate histo- 
ries can easily be distinguished. The morality did not exist much 
before the fifteenth century ; the miracle-play is not to be discovered 
before 1100; the mystery, or liturgical scripture-play, is at least 
two centuries older. Its beginning can be clearly traced. By 
one simple and definite movement, which will be discussed in a few 
moments, it came into existence. Before that movement there was 
no liturgical drama; as soon as the movement occurred, the drama 
existed, simple and slight, to be sure, but as clearly drama as it 
ever became in the whole course of its development. 

Let us retrace rapidly the development of the great dramatic 
cycles, commonly called mysteries. In England in the fifteenth 
century they consisted of three main groups of scenes: (1) certain 
scenes from the Old Testament, such as the Creation, the Fall of 
Man, the Death of Abel, the Deluge, the Sacrifice of Isaac, etc.; 
(2) a group of New Testament scenes concerning the Birth of 
Christ—e. g., the Annunciation, the Journey to Bethlehem, the 
‘Birth, the Visit of the Shepherds, the Three Kings (or Wise Men 
of the East), the Flight into Egypt, the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, the Presentation in the Temple; (3) a second New Testa- 
ment group, concerning the Death and Resurrection, such as the 
Entry into Jerusalem, the Last Supper, the Capture, the Trial, the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the Walk to Emmaus, Doubting 
Thomas, etc. Special variations need not concern us now, for this 
is the general type. Tracing backward the history and form of 
these groups, we find that they are real groups, each developed 
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for the most part out of a single germ. Similar investigations of 
the French and German cycles would show that, though structur- 
ally somewhat different from the fully developed English cycles, 
they go back to the same simple forms and are derived from the 
same germs. Of these germs or embryos, two—the play of the 
Three Kings’ and that of the Visit of the Women to the Sepul- 
cher—can be traced back to the tenth and eleventh centuries —the 
latter, indeed, to the very beginning of the tenth.“ As absolutely 
no other forms of the drama are to be found so early in the Middle 
Ages, we may feel a high degree of confidence that in studying the 
origin of the Visit to the Sepulcher—i. e., of the Easter trope, 
“Quem quaeritis in sepulchro?”—we are studying the origin of 
the drama in mediaeval Europe. 

The conditions under which this trope became drama may be 
briefly sketched. Under the impetus originated by Charlemagne 
there was a movement affecting almost all forms of human thought: 
the system of education was remodeled; new life manifested itself 
in the theory of music and in the practice of it; decorative art 
made especial progress in ivory-carving, in the illumination of 
manuscripts, in the decoration of church walls and pulpits and 
altars; above all things, as the intellectual life of the times was 
almost entirely confined to the clergy, the liturgy of the church 
was developed as it had not been for centuries and was not again 
for centuries to come. The service of the church was in the main 
fixed and unalterable; but there grew up a practice of unauthorized 
additions or elaborations, permitted in the churches, but never 
adopted by the church. These additions were at first elaborate 
melodies without words, attached to the final syllable of the Alle- 
luia; later there were also introduced sentences interwoven with 
the authorized text of the ritual or introductory to certain parts 
of it. All these elaborations, musical or literary, are called 





1 The germ of the Visit of the Shepherds is also very early, but as yet we lack evidence 
that its dramatic development preceded that of the Three Kings. In any event, it came into 
existence as a trope in the same way and apparently at the same time as the Easter trope, 
“ Quem quaeritis in sepulchro?” Our main argument is therefore in no wise subject to doubt 
because of possible future discoveries concerning the development of the Visit of the Shep- 
herds. 


2For the origin and development of the Three Kings, cf. H. Anz, Die lateinischen Magier- 
spielen; W. Meyer, Fragmenta Burana; for the Visit to the Sepulcher, cf. C. Lange, Die 
lateinischen Osterfeiern, and L. Gautier, Les Tropes, or E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage. 
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“tropes.” The sole purpose in introducing them was to add 
beauty or lend emphasis to the portions of the service to which 
they were attached; and at various times and places every impor- 
tant feature of the mass was ornamented with them—Gloria, Kyrie, 
Sanctus, all received this decoration. Among these numerous 
additions is the one of special interest to us, a trope of the Introit 
of the Easter Mass. It was only one of several tropes of the 
Introit, and, though like most of them it was antiphonal, it seems 
not to have been dramatic, but only an antiphonal lyric, as long 
as it remained connected with the mass. 

It consisted of only four sentences, sung in alternation by the 
two halves of the choir: 

Int[errogatio|. Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, o Christicolae? 

R{esponsio|. Iesum Nazarenum crucifixum, 0 caelicolae. 

[Responsio.] Non est hic; surrexit sicut praedixerat. Ite, nuntiate 


quia surrexit de sepulchro. 
ResvurReExI.' 


Although as yet only an antiphonal lyric, this trope clearly 
had the capacity for becoming drama, and this soon occurred. 
Early in the tenth century it was transferred from the mass to 
the service of matins and placed between the third Responsory 
and the Te Deum (which closes the service). At the same time 
was added the one element necessary to change it into drama; the 
sentences were sung, not by the two halves of the choir, but by 
two priests impersonating the angels at the tomb and three other 
priests impersonating the three Marys. The significant point is 
that here the drama came into existence at a single bound and 
not by insensible gradations. The elements composing it had 
éxisted in the church for ages; every sentence spoken by the women 
or the angels can be found in slightly different form in the liturgy, 
and antiphonal singing was almost as old as the church itself — 
perhaps older; but the change to drama was not caused by any 
gradual approximation of antiphon to drama. The possibilities 
were present, and it was, as we have seen, a time of change, of 
variation; and one of these variations suddenly produced drama. 

Just here it needs to be remembered that definitions of the 


1 Resurrexi is the beginning of the Introit; what precedes is the trope. 
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drama based on Sophocles and Shakspere and Moliére will not 
serve for the drama in its simple, elemental forms. The features 
that seem essential to distinguishing it from other forms of liter- 
ature, and the only essential features, are: the presentation of a 
story in action, and the impersonation of the characters concerned 
in the story. Dialogue, though important and usually present, is 
not essential; the pantomime makes no use of speech, the mono- 
logue develops its situation without the participation of a second 
actor. 

The form of drama thus developed grew almost beyond belief; 
it was enormously expanded as literature by the addition of words, 
antiphons, hymns, which, though greatly increasing the beauty 
and attractiveness of the performance, did not change its character; 
it was also enormously developed as drama by interesting and 
significant action; it joined with other dramatic nuclei to compose 
the most elaborate and extensive dramatic form the world has ever 
seen; but in character, in type, in essentials, it remained always, 
even to the end of its existence, seven hundred years later, precisely 
what it was in its origin. It did not change into anything else; 
no other dramatic form seems to have originated from it. 

The second form of the drama that arose in the Middle Ages 
had a history as definite and as independent as that of the first. 
This form was the miracle-play, properly so called; that is, the 
dramatization of a legend setting forth the life, or the martyrdom, 
or the miracles of a saint. Before this type of drama appeared 
there had been recited, as regular features of the church service, 
narratives of the lives of the saints containing every feature later 
presented in drama. And attempts have been made by several 
scholars to show that out of the modifications to which these 
legends were constantly subject, particularly out of the farced 
epistle, the miracle-play arose. But the ordinary modifications of 
the legend and its presentation in the church have very definite 
limits, which, however wide their variation, they do not pass. 
None of these gradual variations caused legend or farced epistle 
to become anything other than legend and farced epistle. The 
change by which the miracle-play actually came into existence 
was simple and sudden and without visible preparation. The 
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drama—the liturgical drama—had been in existence for two hun- 
dred years; it had been very effective in the presentation of its 
material; at the same time, legend was interesting and important 
to every person or organization that had a patron saint— and there 
was none without. Legend was therefore cast in dramatic form, 
and at once the new type of play, the miracle-play, came into being. 
So far as the evidence shows, there was no gradual transition of 
liturgical play to miracle-play, or of undramatized legend to drama. 
When once the necessary elements came together, the new species 
existed; a moment before, and there was nothing like it; the com- 
bination was made, and the new species was complete. 

In all cases in which there is really the development of a new 
form of plant life, the change seems, as DeVries points out, to be 
accomplished, not by the insensible accumulation of minute dif- 
ferences, but by the addition of a definite unit. Forms fluctuate 
by small gradations through a wide range; they seem almost ready 
to change into something else; but if this is their principle, they 
invariably return to the type to which they belong. Change of 
species, when it really occurs, is due to the presence of a new unit, 
determining a new character. 

This seems to have been true of the two forms of the drama we 
have thus far examined. It is perhaps even clearer for the form 
that next developed. Not very many years ago it was customary 
to derive the morality-play from the mystery-play; not because 
there was any evidence for it, for there was none; but merely 
because Darwinism had unconsciously imposed itself upon us. 
We disregarded chronology; we accepted superficial resemblances 
as vital—all because, as it now seems to me, we were so impressed 
by the beautiful simplicity and effectiveness of Darwin’s two great 
ideas that we were ready to distort the facts in our own field of 
investigation into harmony with these great ideas. But for some 
such preconception no one would have attempted to explain the 
origin of the morality-play by citing as transitional forms mystery- 
plays a hundred years later than the morality. 

In essential characteristics the morality is very simple, and 
its origin can be very definitely traced. During the last three 
centuries of the Middle Ages the ruling form of literature was 
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the allegory. By this time the dramatic method had clearly 
shown, in both mystery and miracle-play, its capacity for reaching 
a large and miscellaneous audience and for moving it as no other 
form of literature could move it. The combination of this favorite 
form of literature with this most effective mode of presentation 
was made, and the immediate result was the morality-play. 

The relation of this type of play both to that which preceded 
and to that which followed has usually been misunderstood because 
of failure to distinguish essential from unessential characteristics. 
This failure appears in the standard definition of the type of play. 
The definitions of Collier, Klein, Ward, and Creizenach are in 
practical agreement in regarding as the essential feature of the 
morality-play the fact that the dramatis personae are entirely, or 
at least principally, abstractions, personifications of virtues, vices, 
single traits of character. But such a definition obviously does 
not enable us to distinguish moralities from plays of entirely 
different types. Personifications of virtues, of vices, of nations, 
of classes of people, were used in the drama of the thirteenth 
century; they were treated in no way differently from the simple 
human beings who moved through the play. They did not in 
any respect modify or tend to modify the type of plays in which 
they appeared. In later times abstractions, personifications of 
single qualities, have been the special feature of plays that we 
can hardly, by any stretching of terms, call morality-plays. Ben 
Jonson’s “humour” comedies are not morality-plays, but they 
contain scarcely a character that is not the personification of a 
single quality. Moliére, Ibsen, Dumas fils—every man who writes 
a problem-play, marshals his abstractions, his simple men of a 
single quality. But their plays are not moralities. On the other 
hand, morality-plays exist in which some of the dramatis personae 
bear personal names, and are very vividly conceived, not as mere 
abstractions, but as living types of the qualities they embody ; but 
no increase in the number of humanly named or vividly drawn 
characters could alone change a morality-play or an allegory into 
anything else. The Red Cross Knight and Una and her milk- 
white lamb are definite and charming, and some of their adven- 
tures are as exciting as any in the range of old romance: they 
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have an interest apart from the allegory; but none the less, if you ~ 
look to the allegory, it remains allegory, for all the interest and 
charm of the surface-meaning. 

The distinction of the morality-play, as of all allegory, lies 
not in its dramatis personae, its characters, but in its technique. 
The specific quality is that nothing really is what it seems, or is 
presented as it actually occurred or would occur. Is Christian, 
the hero, weak in faith, full of gloomy doubts and fears, and beset 
by sharp temptations to evil and unbelief ? It is not so presented 
in the allegory; there he passes through the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, and Apollyon straddles clean across the whole breadth of the 
way and fights with him. There may be action in allegory, there 
may be action in morality-play—conceivably as much as in any 
other species of play whatever; but the action is always, from the 
very nature of the case, allegorical, symbolical; it is never direct, 
simple, actual. 

Let us take the morality-play made familiar to us all of recent 
years by Mr. Ben Greet’s company of players—the moral play of 
the Somonynge of Everyman. In it is set forth that, when a 
man dies, neither kindred nor friends nor riches, nor beauty nor 
strength of body or mind, will avail him, but only the good he 
has done and the mercy of God. Parts, if not the whole, of this 
theme may be capable of presentation simply, directly. The point 
to observe in regard to the presentation of it in the morality-play 
is that it is conceived under symbols, metaphors, and presented 
throughout by means of a symbolic technique. God calls Dethe 
and bids him summon Everyman to undertake a pilgrimage. 
Dethe does this bidding, warning Everyman to bring his account- 
books with him that he may make his reckoning before God. 
Everyman is afraid to go alone, but Felawship and Cosyn and 
Kynrede, greatly as they have loved him, refuse to bear him 
company when they learn his destination. Goodes (Riches) 
also says that he will not go, and avows that he has done Every- 
man much harm. Good-dedes would willingly accompany him, 
but cannot until Knowlege has led Everyman to Confession, who 
counsels him and gives him the “‘scourge of penaunce.” As the 
blows of the scourge fall upon Everyman, Good-dedes is released 
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from her sickness and weakness and is ready for the journey. 
Everyman then puts on the “garment of contrycyon,” and starts 
out accompanied by Knowlege and Good-dedes. Dyscrecyon, 
Strengthe, Beaute, and Fyve-Wyttes set out also; but when they 
come to the grave, Beaute deserts him, and then Strengthe and 
Dyscrecyon and Fyve-Wyttes. Knowlege remains to direct him, 
but Everyman comes into the presence of God accompanied only 
by Good-dedes. 

Symbolic technique is in use throughout: in the application 
to Felawship and Cosyn and Kynrede and their refusal, in the 
advice and guidance of Knowlege, in the garment of contrition. 
It is obvious that no introduction of concrete figures, no increased 
vividness of portrayal, no intensity or liveliness of action, could 
make this anything but a morality-play, unless at the same time 
the technique were changed—unless, for example, Everyman’s 
change of heart after his interview with Confession were shown 
us by direct methods and not by the symbolic method of clothing 
him in the garment of contrition—and similarly throughout the 
play. Nor could the simple, direct presentation of the events of 
scripture and legend which constituted mystery and miracle-play 
develop into anything approaching this by the mere introduction 
of Contemplatio explaining the action and commenting on its 
significance in place of the holy doctor, St. Augustine, or by the 
introduction of Ecclesia and Synagoga as representing Christians 
and Jews, or even by that of Justice and Mercy, Truth and Peace, 
arguing before the throne of God the Father the question of the 
necessity of the damnation of the human race and the possibility 
of saving it by the vicarious atonement. So far as their use in 
these plays is concerned, Contemplatio is as real a figure as St. 
Augustine, Ecclesia and Synagoga as real as Moses and St. Peter, 
Justice and her sisters as real as God the Father or Jesus: the 
names they bear do not determine the nature of the characters. 
So long as such figures talked and acted in accord with the 
technique of mystery and miracle-play—that is, so long as their 
talk and action were to be interpreted in the first intention—so 
long these plays did not and could not give birth to the morality- 
play. The morality-play is dramatized allegory. The moment 
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the single unit of allegory is added to drama as a formative unit, 
the morality-play comes into existence with its peculiar technique, 
with all its characteristic qualities. | 

I have devoted so much time to these three forms of the drama 
because in them we find pure, unmixed types, and because the 
facts in regard to their origins are so clear. It is rare indeed to 
find in literature forms or species so definitely distinguished as 
these from other species of the same genus. But in other instances 
in which the species is sharply and clearly distinguished from 
others, the origin seems to have occurred also by a single move- 
ment, by the addition of a single character-unit. It is thus with 
the pastoral drama, which came into existence in Italy in 1472 
with the Orfeo of Poliziano. It is thus in France and England 
with the farce, which existed full-blown the moment of the first 
dramatization of a fabliau. It is thus with the romantic comedy 
of the sixteenth ventury ; with the Chronicle History ; even, I think, 
with modern comedy and tragedy as distinguished from classical. 
In later times the origins of certain forms of the novel can, I 
believe, be shown to be as sudden, as clearly due to a single definite 
mutation. And besides these literary types, certain other literary 
forms exhibit similar phenomena. Blank-verse did not come into 
existence gradually by the increasing carelessness of poets in 
regard to rhyme. It was created suddenly, by a single move- 
ment. The heroic couplet originated quite as suddenly. Chaucer 
wrote heroic couplets, and there they were. They were not pre- 
pared for by poems growing more and more “couplety” and more 
and more “ten-syllabled.” Heroic verse has two distinguish- 
ing units or characters, “decasyllabicness” and “coupletness,” 
and each is an absolute unit or character 
of degrees. 

In the fact just stated lies, I fancy, the whole explanation of 
the phenomena we have been discussing. Certain literary forms, 
if they come into existence at all, must come by a single, simple 
mutation, for the entirely sufficient reason that their very existence 
depends upon the presence of an absolute unit. The doctrine of 
mutations —the new theory of the origin of species, not by the 
gradual accumulation of insensible differences, but by a sudden 





that is, is incapable 
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definite change—so far as it is true of literary forms, is true not 
because it has been demonstrated for species of plants, but because 
certain literary forms, like certain species of plants, owe their dis- 
tinctive character to the presence of one essential element. 

That other literary forms may not come into existence by 
insensible gradations I am not prepared to say. “Literary form” 
is a very vague term; “literary species” is equally vague. We 
know, of course, that after a literary form comes into existence it 
may undergo many and wide variations; whether these variations, 
if gradual, are always of the kind the botanists call fluctuating — 
that is, whether they never result in the production of a distinctly 
new form or species—I cannot say. The histories of literature, 
of course, teach us that they constantly do so result; but then the 
histories of literature teach us that it is only by such insensible 
variations that new species originate, and this we have just found 
to be untrue. The histories of literature were all written under 
the influence of a doctrine which caused the writers to overlook 
some of the facts and to distort others. He who would now study 
the origins of literary forms must re-examine the evidence; must 
inquire to what extent mutations have been confused with fluc- 
tuating variations; to what extent variations which bear some 
resemblance to the new form, but in reality have no genetic rela- 
tion to it, have been forced into the line of its ancestry because 
the doctrine of evolution was supposed to need them. If it be 
true that in literature forms originate in both ways, let us find it 
out and proclaim it. It makes no difference to us whether both 
modes of origin are true for botany or not. We students of litera- 
ture have in reality, as no doubt all of you have been insisting 
throughout this discussion, nothing whatever to do with botany; 
our problems are with the facts of literature. Our case is merely 
that we, like the thinkers in all fields of thought, have come under 
the pervasive, dominating influence of a great zodlogical theory, 
and under this influence have been blind to some of our facts, 
have distorted others, and have allowed ourselves to substitute 
catchy phrases for a real understanding of the processes that 
should have engaged our attention. We are now, in this discus- 
sion, using another great zodlogical theory to free ourselves, if it 
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may be, from the one which has so subtly and powerfully distorted 
our thought. This new theory is admirably fitted to serve us as 
liberator. It denies categorically the fundamental ideas of the 
other; it offers us, as a substitute, a mode of origin not merely 
radically different from it, but in any particular case absolutely 
incompatible with it. A new form either comes into existence 
suddenly or it does not. In literature either mode seems possible. 
It is for us to find out in each case what are the facts. 

But again you ask: ‘Could we not do this without the aid of 
DeVries’s theory?” The answer, I fear, must be: No; the proof 
that we could not is that we did not. ‘Can we not lay aside all 
theories and merely collect the facts of literary development, and 
then inquire what they mean?” We cannot. The whole history 
of science tells us in unmistakable tones that no man who merely 
collected facts and then inquired their meaning has ever succeeded 
in dealing with any problem but the very tiniest. Theory, hypoth- 
esis, is absolutely essential, even if it were not unavoidable. 
Without it we cannot see all the facts. Again and again in the 
history of science a field of inquiry has seemed absolutely 
exhausted; there is not a bit of straw, much less a head of 
wheat, left for the gleaner; a man has then come along with a 
new theory, and suddenly the exhausted field has to be harvested 
anew, and it yields as abundantly as if it had never before been 
visited. 

But even if we could free ourselves without aid from 
another science, it is well that we should free ourselves by a 
conscious effort, in order that we may perhaps remain free and 
not merely pass from unconscious subjection to one great theory 
to equally unconscious subjection to another. It is even well, I 
think, that we should know the theories of other sciences and 
consciously try to apply them to our own. They are at best but 
analogies, it is true, but they may be suggestive in the highest 
degree. By resemblance, or even by absolute difference, they may 
direct our attention to phenomena which the unaided eye might 
never see. 


In conclusion let us spend a moment or two with the seven laws 
stated by DeVries: some of them are very suggestive. His fifth 
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law is: The same new species is produced in a large number of 
individuals. Does this occur with literary forms? Surely; the 
same movement that produced the earliest form of the drama which 
we discussed, the liturgical play, or dramatic trope, of the begin- 
ning of the tenth century, produced other dramatic tropes of pre- 
cisely the same species, but with different subject-matter;' and 
it is not probable that all miracle-plays or all moralities are derived 
by imitation from one original individual, or that only one man 
ever independently thought of dramatizing a fabliau and thus 
producing a farce. The seventh law is that mutations take place 
in nearly all directions. This was certainly the case when the 
dramatic trope came into being. It was an age of troping. 
Tropes—that is, insertions in the authorized liturgy—were com- 
posed by the hundreds, and of all conceivable varieties. Most of 
them had no such characteristic feature as to constitute a new 
form of art, and these perished without being recognized as any- 
thing but tropes; but some, as we have seen, became drama. 

In connection with this law DeVries teaches us that natural 
selection acts, not as a directing, propulsive force, but as a sieve. 
It certainly does so in literature. The path of literary history is 
strewn with variations that left no progeny. It is even true that 
occasionally very beautiful forms stand absolutely isolated, because 
the conditions were not favorable for their reproduction. Such 
are, I believe, the plays of Adam de la Hale and the famous 
Sponsus. In these particular cases the unfavorable condition 
seems to have been the lack of other writers of sufficient skill and 
power to do the same sort of thing; for the moment you cease to 
deal with the kind of literature that any man and every man can 
produce, you have to take account of the presence or absence of 
genius. 

Another interesting feature of the development of new species 
by mutation is the fact that particular species seem to have special 
periods of mutation. During these periods, variations, mutations 
resulting in new species, are produced in great abundance. At 
other times the species seems to be quiescent, producing no new 


1The Christmas trope, “Quem quaeritis in praesepe,” 


is the most interesting and 
important; cf. Anz, op. cit. 
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species, but only the normal fluctuating variations which diverge 
from the original type only to return to it immediately. For this 
phenomenon, as indeed for the phenomenon of mutation itself, 
the botanists are not yet ready to assign a cause. In the field of 
literature we find an analogous phenomenon, and the cause of it 
almost suggests itself, it is so obvious. The age in which the 
drama originated from the liturgical trope was, as we have seen, 
an age of unexampled variation in the service of the church; the 
age in which the miracle-play originated saw the development of 
other new forms of treating the legends of the saints; the age 
which gave us the morality produced other types distinct from 
it, but carelessly grouped with it; in like manner the farce, the 
history-play, the pastoral, romantic comedy and tragedy were not 
isolated phenomena. And in each case we can find a probable 
cause of the period of productiveness, of variability, in the fact 
that each follows hard upon, and is part of, a great intellectual 
or artistic movement. The liturgical play originated, as we have 
seen, in the first intellectual revival of the Middle Ages, in the 
renaissance begun by Charlemagne and Alcuin. The miracle-play 
appears immediately after the great intellectual revival of the 
eleventh century; the morality originates not more than a gen- 
eration after the fourteenth-century renaissance of France and 
England; the pastoral, the history, and the other species cited, 
all connect themselves with various phases of the dawn of modern 
culture. 

These and other generalizations and theories of sciences may 
be suggestive and valuable to us, if we use them only to stimulate 
our own thought and our perception of the facts in our own field; 
if we are careful not to substitute analogy for explanation of 
process, the application of a formula for real mastery of the phe- 
nomena; if we remember that the new combinations of literature 
are not strictly analogous to those of biology, for they are combi- 
nations of previously existing elements; nor to those of chemistry, 
for they always betray their components; nor to those of physics, 
for they are after all not merely mixtures of the old elements, but 
new substances with new qualities and characters. 


Bearing these warnings in mind, we might consider other laws 
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for literary forms drawn up in imitation of the seven given by 
DeVries for plants; but this paper is already too long. More- 
over, its purpose has been fully accomplished if the analogies we 
have been discussing have aided us at all in freeing ourselves 
from the unconscious influences which distort our vision and our 
thought. 


JOHN MatTHews MANLY 
ONIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ITALIAN ON EARLY ELIZA- 
BETHAN DRAMA 


The influence of Italian drama on the beginnings of regular 
tragedy and comedy in England has long been accepted as a gen- 
eral principle, but few attempts have yet been made to determine 
its precise extent and character. The problem is not an easy one, 
for English drama developed under complex conditions, and it may 
be difficult, or even impossible, to decide whether a particular ele- 
ment was suggested by a foreign model (and if so, by which) or 
arose independently. The comfortable view of a previous genera- 
tion of scholars, that each nation created its own type of tragedy 
or comedy, and eschewed the dramatic experiments made by its 
neighbors, falls to the ground in the light of fuller knowledge. 
English drama followed in the main the same phases of develop- 
ment which had been previously gone through in Italy and France. 
We need not, of course, conclude from this that English dramatists 
merely imitated their predecessors on the Continent, but it seems 
worth while to inquire what progress the modern drama had made 
in Italy where it had its birth, and how far English drama was 
directly indebted to its example. So far as this article goes, I 
shall restrict the inquiry to tragedy and comedy; as to the Italian 
origin of the Masque I have already spoken in another place;' and 
the Pastoral Drama seems also to call for separate treatment. 


I. ITALIAN TRAGEDY 

The early history of Italian, as of English, tragedy includes on 
the one hand the Latin drama, and on the other the loosely knit 
popular plays in the vernacular made on the plan of the Sacre 
Rauppresentazioni; but it would be difficult to establish any con- 
nection between Italian and English tragedy at this early stage. 
It was the later developments of Italian drama with which English 
courtiers and scholars came into contact. It has been usual to 
date the beginning of Italian tragedy based on classical models 


1 Publications of the Modern Language Association, Vol. xxii (1907) pp. 140 ff. 
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from Trissino’s Sofonisba (1515); and its influence was undoubt- 
edly great, but it was more on the literary than on the dramatic 
side. Although it was held in high esteem — praised, indeed, by 
a contemporary critic as superior to the Gdipus Tyrannus— it 
went through six editions before it received its first representation 
in 1562 at Vicenza on a stage designed by Palladio. Trissino’s 
real claim to remembrance rests upon his invention of blank verse 
and its establishment as the characteristic measure of tragedy. 


’ 


‘*Voi foste il primo,” writes to him Palla Rucellai, “che questo 


modo di scrivere in versi materni, liberi dalle rime, poneste in 


luce.” 


The adoption of the unity of time was a precedent of more 
doubtful advantage, and in the main Italian tragedy developed 
under other hands and on other lines. Sofonisba is based on 
Greek models; the predominant influence of Italian tragedy 
before and after Trissino is undoubtedly that of Seneca. The 
dramatist who brought Italian tragedy back to its original bent 
was Giambattista Giraldi Cinthio, whose Orbecche (1541) was 
the first modern tragedy placed on the stage. In the collected 
edition of his tragedies he speaks of himself 

come quegli che dopo tanti secoli hd rinovato l’uso dello spettacolo delle 
tragedie, il quale era poco meno che andato in oblivione; che ancora 
che il Trissino sia stato primo di tutti A comporre lodevole Tragedia 
in questa lingua, non fi perd introdotta in scena la sua Sophonisba. 
Giraldi openly declared his preference for the Roman as against 
the Greek model, and in the Orbecche he employed Seneca’s sensa- 
tional horrors and supernatural machinery (Nemesis and ‘“ Furies 
fell’’) with tremendous effect on audiences at home and abroad. 
Orontes dies on the stage, and Giraldi justified this departure from 
classical tradition, not by appealing, as he might have done, to the 
authority of Seneca, but by a special interpretation of the passage 
in Aristotle as to év T@ davep@ Odvato. Seneca’s practice was, 
however, his plea for the restriction of the chorus to a lyrical inter- 
lude at the end of each of the five acts into which, again following 
the Roman custom, he divided his tragedies. It was, indeed, 
Giraldi’s misfortune that as a classical scholar he was too submis- 
sive to the authority of the ancients. He was sometimes inclined, 


as he himself said, “to depart from the rules of Aristotle and con- 
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form to the customs of his own time;” but even in such departures 
he falls back on “the example of the ancients,” and claims only as 
much liberty as Aristotle would himself allow As early as 1543 
he wrote a tragedy (Altile) with a happy ending, the action 
extending over two days. Of his nine extant tragedies, all but 
one of which seem to have been put on the stage, only two— Cleo 
patra and Didone—have classical subjects, and these are almost 
modern in the prominence given to the heroines and the importance 
of the love-element. Giraldi’s subjects are, in fact, all of a romanti: 
character. The plot of the Arre nopta is similar to that of Greene's 
Scottish History of James 1V, being indeed taken from the same 
source, one of Giraldi’s own novels (III. i in the Ecatomith:). 
But Giraldi had not the courage to treat a romantic subject with 
the freedom required for the romantic drama, or he would have 
filled a much bigger place in the history of Renascence tragedy. 
A university lecturer and secretary of state, he clung to the clas- 
sical models admired by the court circle to which he ministered; 
and the consequence was that he never succeeded in creating a 
truly popular drama. It is not surprising that an audience which 
endured the tedium of Giraldi’s tragedies for five or six long hours 
in a cold theater failed to conceive any great enthusiasm for the 
new form of art. Canigiani, the Medicean ambassador at Ferrara, 
who was present at such a performance in 1568, writes with bitter 
irony that the tragedy was perfect in every part, since it attained 
both the ends of tragedy set forth by Aristotle—anger and com- 
passion; it inspired the spectators with anger at the poet and with 
compassion for themselves. 

In spite of a certain stiffness in Giraldi’s handling of his sub- 
jects and the aridity of his tragic style, it is surprising that no 
trace of direct contact between his plays and the Elizabethan 
drama has been discovered, especially as his novels were well 
known, and were laid under liberal contribution for dramatic pur- 
poses. Whetstone’s Promos and Cassandra stands in the same 
case as Greene’s James JV: it is founded on a story which Gir- 
aldi himself had dramatized, but the plot is taken from the novel, 
not from the play. I am far from being convinced of the sound- 
ness of the conclusion that Shakspere had seen Giraldi’s dramatic 
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version—an inference made by the late Richard Garnett “from a 
minute circumstance. Cinthio’s play, not his novel or Whetstone’s 
adaptation of it, has a character named Angela, whose name dis- 
appears from Measure for Measure, but who bequeaths Angelo 
as that of her brother, whom Cinthio calls Juristi, and Whetstone 
Andrugio.” A parallel between Giraldi’s Cleopatra and Shak- 
spere’s play on the same subject, first pointed out by Klein, and 
discussed more recently by Bilancini' and Milano,’ seems also not 
beyond the bounds of coincidence. Yet that Giraldi’s develop- 
ment of Renascence tragedy had an influence in England there 
can be no doubt; and a direct connection may be established 
through the work of Giraldi’s successor and the continuator of his 
school of tragedy, Ludovico Dolce. Dolce, like Giraldi, “loved 
the Muses better than they loved him,” as an Italian critic has 
said: he had even less of the divine spark than his master; but 
he was a persevering toiler for the erudite stage after the manner 
of Seneca, whose tragedies he translated. He was a diligent 
adapter of the classics, and among the tragedies he made over was 
the Phoenissae of Euripides, his own version bearing the title of 
Giocasta. This was in turn translated by George Gascoigne and 
Francis Kinwelmersh, acted at Gray’s Inn in 1566, circulated in 
manuscript form (a copy still survives in the British Museum), 
and printed in the three editions of Gascoigne’s works in 1573, 
1576, and 1587. As is shown in the edition of the Jocasta just pub- 
lished in Messrs. Heath’s ‘‘ Belles Lettres” series, where the Italian 
and English versions are printed side by side, the English play is, 
except in the choruses, a literal rendering of Dolce, and it is not 
a little strange that it should have passed as a translation from 
the Greek of Euripides till 1879, when its true origin was pointed 
out by Professor J. P. Mahaffy. Its connection with the Greek 
text is not even at second hand; for there is little doubt that 
Dolce, who knew no Greek, used the Latin translation of Euripides’ 


1 Giambattista Giraldi e la tragedia italiana nel secolo xvi: Studio critico (Aquila, 1890). 
2 Attilio Angeloro Milano, Le tragedie di Giambattista Cinthio Giraldi Nobile Ferrarese 
(Cagliari, 1901). For the loan of this pamphlet, which I found difficult to obtain, I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Ferdinando Neri, whose La tragedia italiana del cinque- 
cento (Firenze, 1904) is the best treatment of the whole subject I have seen. 
3For evidence on this point see my Introduction to the edition of Jocasta just men- 
ioned, p. xxviii. 
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published at Basel by R. Winter in 1541. As a poet, Dolce 
seems to have been better known in England than Giraldi; for 
some of his sonnets were translated by Lodge, and Gismond of 
Salerne, acted at the Inner Temple in 1567-68, bears obvious 
signs of indebtedness to Dolce’s Didone. I need not enlarge on 
this point, as ample proof was afforded in my paper on the subject 
in a recent issue’ of the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association. It is sufficient for our purpose to establish the fact 
that court tragedy in England was in its beginnings in direct 
contact with court tragedy in Italy, which had preceded it, and 
probably suggested it. The subjects and general style of treat- 
ment were due in part to Italian example, in part to the authority 
of Seneca, to which both were indebted. One feature in particular 
we may safely ascribe to the practice of the Italian court—the 
allegorical representations between the acts called by the English 
dumb shows and by the Italians intermedii. These preceded in 
Italy the rise of the vernacular drama in its more regular forms. 
We find them, for instance, at the performance of the Menaechmi 
at Ferrara in 1491—first, a Morris dance with torches; second, 
Apollo with the nine Muses; third, a Morris dance of peasants 
with instruments of labor. The Italians seem to have added these 
diversions to all comedies and to some tragedies, and they were 
an exceedingly popular feature of dramatic performances at the 
various courts; even so enlightened an example of Renascence 
culture as Isabella Gonzaga took more interest in the intermedii 
than in the plays. Indeed, they are held to have contributed to 
the downfall of the Renascence drama, and we find Grazzini at a 
later date (prologue to the Strega, 1582) complaining that, instead 
of intermedii being made to suit the comedies, playwrights were 
now called upon to make plays to suit the intermedii. By con- 
fining the dumb shows to tragedy, and connecting the allegory 
closely with the plot, the English courtiers gave them greaier use- 
fulness and significance; but there can be no question of their 
Italian origin. As a contemporary writer pointed out,’ the inter- 


medi were of interest to foreigners who did not understand the 


1Vol. XXI, pp. 435 ff. 
2See preface to d’Ambra’s Cofanaria, acted at Florence in 1565. The passage is sum- 
marized by Creizenach, Geschichte des neweren Dramas, Vol. II, p. 302. 
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language of the play, and this feature of the performance would 
be likely to make more impression on their minds than any other. 


II. COMEDY 


The indebtedness of English to Italian comedy is more easily 
established, and may be dealt with more briefly. The references 
to Italian actors in Elizabethan England are almost always in con- 
nection with comedy, which would naturally form the main part 
of their repertory. One writer applauds the versatility of these 
Italian strollers; another condemns the lasciviousness of their plays. 
Probably most of the references are to the partly improvised com- 
media dell’ arte, the influence of which on the Elizabethan stage 
awaits fuller investigation; but we have also recorded examples 
in England of the commedia erudita. Stephen Gosson, himself 
the author of ‘‘a cast of Italian devises called The Comedie of 
Captain Mario,” in the days of his Puritan reformation (Plays 
confuted in Five Actions, 1582) complained of the “baudie com- 
edies” translated out of the Italian which were corrupting the 
London stage. A passage in The Schoole of Abuse shows that 
Gosson appreciated the advance on Plautine comedy made by the 
new Italian comedy of manners: 

The lewdenes of Gods is altered and changed to the love of young men: 
force to friendshippe; rapes to marriage: wooing allowed by assurance of 
wedding, privie meetinges of bachelours and maidens on the stage, not 
as murderers that devoure the good name ech of other in their mindes, 
but as those that desire to bee made one in hearte. Now are the abuses 
of the worlde revealed, every man in a playe may see his owne faultes, 
and learne by this glasse, to amende his manners. 

For this advance Ariosto was mainly responsible, and it was 
undoubtedly a great advantage for Elizabethan playwrights and 
the Elizabethan public to come into contact with his graceful and 
facile wit. Gascoigne was again the intermediary, his version of 
the Suppositi being acted and printed along with the Jocasta, 
at the dates given above. I am inclined to agree with Professor 
Gayley' and with Mr. John Dover Wilson’ that sufficient impor- 
tance has not been attached to the influence exercised by Gas- 
coigne’s translation of Ariosto’s comedy. The fact that it is a 


1 Historical View of English Comedy. 2 Essay on John Lyly (Cambridge, Eng., 1905). 
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translation is no doubt the main reason why it has been neglected; 
and it must be acknowledged that a close comparison of the Eng- 
lish version with the Italian leaves Gascoigne little claim to 
originality. In the main he was content to select what he wanted 
from Ariosto’s prose or verse—there are two versions in Italian — 
and the slight additions and alterations he made are not always 
improvements. But his prose is quick and easy, and it was no 
small merit to bring Ariosto’s comedy within the reach of Eliza- 
bethan England in such attractive guise. Ariosto shared the 
reverence of his time for the ancients, but he was too true an 
artist and had too great natural wit to allow classical tradition to 
cramp his genius. He adapted himself to the form of classical 
comedy with marvelous ingenuity, and made the transition to 
modern conditions easy for his successors in England; for in Italy 
Renascence tragedy and comedy alike came to early decay. His 
characters are indeed types, but they are types of enduring 
interest and significance. The parent who marries his daughter 
for money and position; the aged suitor oblivious of his own 
defects; the indulgent and easily hoodwinked father who provides 
funds for his son’s extravagances at college; the student who pays 
more attention to his love-affairs than to his classes; the knavish 
servant who aids and abets him in his follies—all these are 
dramatis personae who have not yet disappeared from the comic 
stage, because they have not yet disappeared from society. In 
Ariosto’s comedy, and Gascoigne’s translation of it, they lack 
individual traits, but they are consistently and truthfully drawn 
in their main outlines. The dialogue is sprightly, the jests well 
turned, the plot cleverly constructed. The “substitutions” or 
disguises which gave the play its Italian title (the English trans- 
lation Supposes is a blunder) formed a staple device in English 
romantic comedy throughout its history. 


CONCLUSION 
In addition, then, to its characteristic means of expression — 
prose for comedy and blank verse for tragedy—and certain 
externalities of form—the five acts, chorus, and dumb show of 
tragedy—Elizabethan drama owed to Italian example other 
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advantages not so easily particularized: in tragedy, restraint and 
dignity; in comedy, graceful and sprightly satire of contemporary 
life. The debt can best be realized by comparing the court 
tragedies founded on Italian examples with the looser contem. 
poraneous plays of a more popular type, such as Damon and 
Pythias; and by placing our native English comedies, such as 
Gammer Gurton'’s Needle, or those founded directly on classical 
models, such as Ralph Roister Doister, alongside of Gascoigne’s 
Supposes. The advance made in comedy is then evident enough; 
and it seems to have been sufficiently appreciated by the Eliza- 
bethans themselves, as the evidence adduced above shows. An 
even more striking proof is to be found in the fact that first the 
author of The Taming of a Shrew and then Shakspere in his 
redaction of the play turned to Gascoigne for motives and inci- 
dents which Ariosto had invented or made current on the modern 
stage. 
Joun W. CuNLIFPE 
McGiiyt UNIVERsitTy 
Montreal, Canada 
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THE ENGLISH “PLANCTUS MARIAI 


As early as IS74 Schoénbach concluded his work on the Get 


man pian tus with the words 


Ich habe mit voller absicht mich von der untersuchung der f1 ‘ 
schen und englischen Marienklagen ferne gehalten cht als ot 
nicht wichtig genug erschienen und ihre untersuchuny nicht lebrreich 
ware, einfach deshalb weil das vorhegende matenal auct nicht 
entferntesten zureicht. es miissen daher die bezfiiglichen publicationen 


abyewartet und die lOsung dieser fiir die vergleichende litterargeschicht 
gewiss bedeutungsvoller aufgabe muss einer spateren zeit vorbehalten 
werde hh 

Since then E. Wechssler has made a study of the Romance 
planctus It is hoped that the present discussion of the English 
planctus may in the future help to make more easily possible 
a comparative study of the planctus as a class It is, how 
ever, not the aim of the present discussion to establish relations 
between the English planctus and those of other languages, 
though such correspondences as | have noticed will incid ntally 
be pointed out. Both Schénbach and Wechssler, in their treat- 
ment of the planctus in the vulgar tongues, began with the Latin 
as a starting-point; their work had to do largely with the dis 
covery of the sources of the individual poenis, Some work of 
this kind has already been done in connection with certain of the 
English planctus.* It is not the purpose of this paper to push 
forward the investigation along these lines. Nor have I attempted 
the still more difficult task of determining the relation of the 
English planctus to the earliest Greek planctus,’ though certain 
peculiar agreements of phrase between it and some of the English 
planctus entice one to attempt to discover by what indirect and 

1For valuable suggestions and assistance in this study I am glad to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Professor John M. Manly 

2 Die Marienklagen, p. 52. 

Die romanischen Marienklagen (Halle, 1893 

*See Planctus Nos. V and VI, pp. 4 and 5, of the present discussion 


'See Wechsslern, Die rom. Marienklagen, pp. 7ff.; A. Linder, Plainte de la V ierge 
(Upsala, 1808), Introd., pp. clii ff. 
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crooked ways such phrases ever made their entrance into the 
English poems. The larger and more general question still, 
the relation of the planctus as a form to the drama as a whole, 
lies beyond the limits of our study; their relation, as a form, to 
the contemporaneous’ English drama naturally finds treatment 
here. The chief purpose of this study is to discuss the several 
nondramatic English planctus in their relation to each other, and 
more especially to ascertain the relationships of these to those 
portions of the miracle-plays which contain the laments of Mary 
for Christ. 
Section I 


Before proceeding to the discussion of relations, it seems 
advisable, in order to aid in some degree the comparative study 
constantly going on in the field of the planctus, to give a brief 
description of each of the English poems. They are arranged as 
nearly as possible in order of date. 


A. NON-DRAMATIO PLANCTUS 

I. The Assumption of Our Lady,’ ll. 36-42 (Cambr. Univ. 
MS G 9. 4. 27. 2).—The lament of Mary is only a brief portion 
of the narrative, introductory to the Asswmption legend proper, 
but its motives’ stamp it as unquestionably belonging to the 
planctus genre. Among the ME non-dramatic and dramatic 
planctus it belongs by itself, and is related to the others only in 
so far as they all go back to a common and as yet undiscovered 
ultimate source. It is deserving of notice here, chiefly because 
it is, so far as I have been able to discover, the oldest planctus 
in English, the Assumption dating not later than 1250.‘ Here- 
. tofore, the long and better-known planctus of Cursor Mundi, 

1 For the more general question of the planctus in its relation to the development of the 
drama, see Schénbach, Die Marienklagen, especially pp. 51 f.; Creizenach, Geschichte des 
neueren Dramas, Vol. I, 221, 239, 241, 242, 347, 350; Wechssler. especially pp. 98 ff.; Milchsack, 
Die Oster- und Passionsspiele, pp. 92 ff.; Petit de Julleville, Les mystéres, Vol. 1,58; R. Otto, 
Modern Language Notes, Vol. IV, p. 213; Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, pp. 67 ff.; Linder, 
Plainte de la Vierge, Introd., pp. exc ff.; Neil C. Brooks, Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. 


III, pp. 415 ff.; Chambers, The Medieval Stage. Vol. II, pp. 39, 75, 129; for other references 
see Chambers, Vol. II, p. 39, notes. 


2 Edited in 1866 by Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, EETS; re-edited in the same publications 
by G. H. McKnight, 1901. For the same version in the Cursor Mundi, and for other versions, 
see McKnight’s edition, Introd., pp. lii, liii. 


3 See below, pp. 9 ff. 4McKnight, Introd., p. lvii. 
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ll. 23945-24658, has been considered the oldest’ example. The 
date of this poem Froéhlich sets at “mithin schon ca. 1300.’’ 
The Assumption planctus is so brief that it may be quoted entire: 


Cambr. Univ. MS G 9. 4. 27. 2 
“Alas my sone” seide heo 
“Hu may ihe liue? hu may pis beo? 
Hu may ihe al pis soreje iseo? 
Ne cube ihe neure of soreje no5t, 
Mi leue sone, wat hastu po3t? 
Hu schal ihe lyue bipute pe? 
Leue sone, what seistu me?” 


II. The Sorrows of Mary’ (Fairfax MS).— Date, about 1300. 
Though in certain particulars not typical of the class of poems 
known sometimes as the Dispute between St. Bernard and Mary, 
this planctus must be considered as belonging to that type.* 

III. “Stond wel moder under rode.’ (MS Harl. 2253).— 
Date, about 1307.° The two versions in MS Harl. and Digby 
vary considerably in arrangement of material. Béddeker’ merely 
calls attention to two additional stanzas of Harl. not contained 
in Digby, and concludes from this that Digby must be the earlier 
version. The regularity, however, of the rhyme scheme in Harl. 
and the blunders in the rhyme of Digby lead me to conjecture 
that Digby is based on Harl. 

This planctus, though about the most striking of all those in 
English, seems to have no close and direct relation to any of the 
later poems, dramatic or non-dramatic. Though not directly 
affecting the drama, it is to be noticed that it belongs to that form 
of poetry which, without actually becoming drama, is highly dra- 
matic and is closely akin to the drama as a form— it belongs among 


1 Walter Frohlich, De Lamentacione sancte Marie (Leipzig, 1902), pp. 11 ff. 
2 Ibid., Introd., p. x. 
3 Cursor Mundi, ll. 23945-24658, ed. Morris, EETS. For the other MSS of the Cursor 


which contain this planctus, and for the discussion of their relation, dates, etc., see H. Hupe, 
Cursor Mundi, Part VII, pp. 59 ff., EETS. 


4See p. 5, n. 1, below. 

5 MS Harl. 2253, ed. T. Wright, in Specimens of Lyric Poetry, No. XXVII, Percy Soc., 
Vol. IV; and in Bdddeker’s Altengl. Dicht., p. 206. MS Digby 86, ed. in Anglia, Vol. II, pp. 
253 ff., and in Minor Poems of Vernon MS, Vol. II, p. 763, EETS. 


6 Spec. Lyric Poetry, Percy Soc., Vol. IV, Pref., p. 1. 
7 Altengl. Dicht. 
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the “estrif” or ‘“‘debat” poems’ so much in vogue at this date. 
Pianctus Nos. V and VI belong also to this class, but Stond wel 
moder is the most typical representative of the class; in its per- 
fectly regular apportionment of the first three lines of each stanza 
to Christ and the last three to Mary during the entire dialogue 
portion of the verse, it adheres more strictly than the other planctus 
to one of the conventions of the strife poems—the exact and even 
balance of part against part.’ 

IV. The Medytacyun of the Sorrowe that oure Lady had for the 
wunde in her sone Syde (MS Harl. 1701).* Date about 1315-30.* 
The planctus in the English Meditations is to be found in the 
following portions of the poem: ll. 789-806, 809-18, 829-34, 
837-39, 846-50, 835-944, 949-52, 975, 976, 991-1008, 1014, 
1015, 1019-32, 1035, 1036, 1039-42, 1047-50, 1059-60, 1073, 
1074, 1090-1110, 1115, 1116. There is no definite evidence of 
relationship between this and the other English planctus in verse. 
It agrees closely, however, with the scattered prose laments of 
Mary found in the translations of portions of Bonaventura’s 
Meditations.’ Certain agreements between this prose work and 
the planctus of the Hegge Plays point to the conclusion that 
either it, or some other translation of the Meditations, or the 
Latin original was in part the source’ of the Hegge planctus. 

V. The Dispute between Mary and St. Bernard.'—The date 
of MS Rawlinson, from which Frohlich prints, is ‘‘die mitte des 


1The Debate of the Body and Soul is perhaps the best-known and most widespread 
example of the scores of religious poems in ME which took on this conventional form. 

2For an interesting parallel see the Dialogue between the Infant Christ and Mary, in 
Balliol MS 354, Anglia, Vol. XXVI, p. 246, into which many planctus motives have unquestion- 
ably worked their way. 

3 Meditations on the Supper of Our Lord and the Hours of the Passion, by Bonaventura, 
drawn into English verse by Robert Manning of Brunne, ed. J. Cowper, EETS, pp. 25 ff. For 
other English translations and for the relation of the English Meditations to the Latin, see 
Cowper, Introd., p. xii; Boiss-Brahl, Catalogue of MSS in Brit. Mus., pp. 163 ff.; see also The 
Privity of the Passion,ed. Horstmann, Richard Rolle of Hampole, Library of Early English 
Writers, Vol. I, pp. 198 ff. For the planctus in Bonaventura’s works see Wechssler, Die rom- 
Marienklagen, pp. 14, 27; A. Linder, Plainte de lu Vierge, Introd., p. clxiv; and for the entire 
Meditationes Vitae Christi as source of Arnoul Greban'’s Passion Piay see Wechssler, pp. 
66-76; for its relation to the Italian Laud, Donna del paradiso, see the same, pp. 49 ff. 

4 Meditations of Bonaventura, EETS, title-page. 

5 Library of Early English Writers, Vol. I, pp. 198 ff. 

6 See below, p. 23 for further discussion of this. 


7De Lamentacione sancte Marie, Walter Frohlich, pp. 63 ff. For the discussion of 


. authorship, editions, other English versions and their relation to Latin and French sources, 
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14. jahrh’s.”’ This planctus bears no close relation to any other 
planctus except No. VI.’ . 

VI. Disputation between Mary and the Cross (Vernon MS).’ 
—Date, about 1350.‘ 

VII. Christ's Testament or Deed of Feoffment’® (MS Reg. 17, 
CXVII).—Mary speaks ll. 379-81, 387, 388, 400-412, 424-34. 
This planctus is especially interesting, as only in this one case 
does the form make its way into the Testament of Christ, of which 
there are in ME more than a hundred versions of various forms 
and of various lengths. It illustrates the fact that the planctus 
has by this time found its way into two independent forms of 
poetry: first into the Assumption of Mary,’ and secondly into the 
Testament of Christ. It will not be surprising, therefore, to find 
that it has made its way also into the drama. 

Vill. J. Filius Regis Mortuus Est’ (Harl. MS 3954).— 
The date of the MS is 1420. Refrain: “Filius Regis mortuus 


and for versions in other languages, see Frohlich, pp. 5-36, 54 ff. For the discussion of the 
Latin and Romance planctus of this type see Wechssler, pp. 17 ff., 23 ff., 35 f., 49 ff.; 
A. Linder, Plainte de la Vierge, Introd., pp. clxix ff. 

1 Frohlich, p.7; for the dates of the other MSS see pp. 7ff. Frdhlich’s discussion of the 
relations of the versions of the planctus of this particular type in English is in the main 
correct, but it is in one respect misleading. His statement is as follows: “Zwar haben wir 
schon in dieser Altesten englischen Marienklage die Form des Dialogs; allerdings noch nicht 
in der ausgepragten Form der jiingeren, sondern entsprechend der Jateinischen Quelle 
erstreckt sich der Dialog nur tlber den Eingang des Gedichtes, indem er hier bloss zur Einlei- 
tung ins eigentliche Thema dient: die Passion Christi, welche dann begleitet von den 
erneuten Schmerzensausbriichen der Maria von dieser in ununterbrochener Folge vorge- 
tragen wird. .... Noch ist der Anredende nicht als Person wie spater der St. Bernhard 
eingeftihrt sondern der Dichter richtet gleichsam von sich aus die Rede an die Jungfrau 
Maria.” The questioning of the imaginary person or writer, as it may be, does not, as 
Frohlich suggests, appear only at the beginning of the poem, but continues throughout the 
entire Cursor version, though at less frequent intervals than in the other versions. The 
speeches of the questioner begin at 1]. 23987, 24047, 24215, 24377, 24467, 24581, 24641. 

2 Wechssler, p. 22, refers to Richard Rolle’s “* Meditatie de Passione Domini,” Eng. Stud., 
Vol. VII, pp. 454 ff., as an English version of the same theme. I see no reason to believe, 
however, that Mary spoke any portion of Rolle’s lament. He is possibly referring to the 
Lamentacion of oure lady (Herrigs Archiv, Vol. LXXIX, pp. 454 ff.). This belongs very 
evidently to the planctus class. 

3 Minor Poems of the Vernon MS, Vol. II, pp. 612 ff., EETS. For the same in Royal MS, 
18 A 10, see Morris, Legends of the Holy Rood, EETS. See Brandl, Pauls Grundr., Vol. II, 
p. 642, for Latin souree. For this type in Latin and Italian see Wechssler, pp. 13, 36. 
For the relation of the English version to the “ mittel-niederlandische”’ version see Holthau- 
sen, Anglia, Vol. XV, pp. 504 ff., and for the farther relation of the English version to the 
Latin and Provengal versions see Holthausen, Herrigs Archiv, Vol. CV, pp. 22 ff: Holt- 
hausen seems to be unfamiliar with Wechssler’s contributions on this point. 

4 Brandl, Pau!s Grundr., Vol. 11, p. 642. 


5 Minor Poems of Vernon MS, Vol. I1, pp. 650 ff., EETS. 6 See No. I. 
7 Edited by Furnivall, EETS, Polit., Relig., and Love Poems, pp. 204 ff., with a com- 
panion-piece bearing the same title; re-edited by him in 1903. 8 Ibid., p. 204. 
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est,” during the first part of the poem. In the latter part it 
changes to “resurrexit non mortuus est.” 

IX. IJ. Filius Regis Mortuus Est' (MS Lambeth 853).— 
Date, about 1430. The planctus proper begins with |. 12, and 
continues throughout the remainder of the poem. 

X. The Lamentation of the Virgin’ (MS Camb., Pub. Lib. 
Ff. V. 48) .— Date, fifteenth century.’ The poem is marked by the 
refrain: ‘‘For now liggus ded my dere son, dere,”’ with slight 
variations in stanzas 8, 9,11. This is the best example in English 
of the elaboration into an independent poem of one of the most 
conspicuous and most frequently recurring motives‘ of the general 
planctus class. 

XI. The Compleynte of the Virgin before the Cross* (MS 
Phillipps 8151).—Date, 1413-46." The poem consists of an 
elaborate planctus, a monologue by Mary throughout. It is not 
especially similar to any of the dramatic or non-dramatic planctus. 
The author very frankly admits that the poem is a translation: 
*“Ceste Compleynte paramont feut translatee au commandement de 
ma dame de Hereford, que dieu pardoynt!’’’ 

XII. A Lamentation of the Virgin® (MS Bibl. Publ. Cant. 
Ff. 11, 38, fol. 47).—The planctus proper begins with stanza 2. 
The refrain of the first nine stanzas is, ‘The chylde is dedd that 
soke my breste;’ in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth it is 
changed to, ‘The chylde is resyn that soke my breste.” The 


1 Furnivall, EETS, op. cit., p. 205. 

2 Reliquiae Antiquae, Vol. II, p. 213. Another version of the same poem in different dia- 
lect is printed by Thomas Wright in the notes of the Chester Plays, Vol. II, p. 207, with the fol- 
lowing remarks: “The lamentation of Mary isa common subject of English verse in manu- 
scripts of various dates. One or two short examples will be found in the Reliquiae Antiquae. 
The two following, which have not been previously printed, will serve to give a notion of 
the manner in which this popular subject was treated.” There is only one example in Rel. 
Ant. of a short planctus, and that one is the same poem as this, merely another version of 
it as here edited by Wright. Did he edit the two himself and not notice that they were the 
same? The only other piece of verse in the Rel. Ant. which contains a planctus is the Burial 
of Christ, Vol. II, p. 124. This is not a planctus, but a play containing one. 

3 Ibid., p. 212. 

4See below, motive No. 12, p.10. For another example of this tendency to expand one 
motive into a complete poem, see No. VI. 

5 Hoccleve’s Minor Poems, Vol. I, p.1, EETS. See for the same version with additional 
stanzas, Vol. III, Introd., pp. xxxvii ff. 


6 Ibid., p.1. 
7 Ibid., p. 8. See M. P. of H., Vol. IIL, Forewords, p. x, for French source. 
8 Chester Plays, Vol. Il, p. 204, Shaks. Soc. 
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spirit and tone of this planctus put it in a class by itself. The 
first stanza, unlike any part of any of the English poems, is 
illustrative of its general secular character. It runs: 


Lystenyth, lordynges to my tale, 

And ye schall here of oon story 

Ys bettur than owthyr wyne or ale 
That ever was made in thys cuntre; 
How Yewys demyd my sone to dye, 
Eche oon a dethe to hym they dreste, 
Allas! seyde Mary that ys so fre, 

The chylde ys dedd that soke my breste. 


The poem could almost be called a religious ballad, and would 
have taken well if it had been sung in the streets. 

XIII. Nowel, el el etc.' (MS Sloan, No. 2593).— Date, about 
the time of Henry VI.’ 

XIV. “Mary moder, cum and se.”*—The MS containing 
this poem is assigned to the latter half of the fifteenth century.‘ 
For the most part similar to No. XITI.° 

XV. Mary Moder cum and see..—The date of the Balliol MS 
is early sixteenth century.’ For the most part similar to Nos. 
XIII, and XIV. 

XVI. C. XXXVIII* (Fairfax MS Add. 5465, Brit. Mus.). 
—Written not later than 1490 by Gilbert Banister. The 
planctus consists of the sayings of Mary scattered through a 
poem written to be sung by three persons. The author in a 
dream sees the scene of the crucifixion and Mary weeping. 
Mary’s words are directed sometimes to the author, sometimes 
to Christ. Refrain: ‘‘My feerful dreme neuyr forgete can I.” 
The poem is very confused and obscure in design if read as a 
poem and not as a song adapted to singing by three persons.” 


1 Christmas Carols, ed. T. Wright, Percy Soc., Vol. IV, No. VIII; ed. also by him in 
Songs and Carols (printed for the Warton Club, 1856), p. 65. 


2 Christmas Carols, Percy Soc., Vol. IV, p. 4. 
3Songs and Carols, No. XXXIII, ed. T. Wright, Percy Soc., Vol. XXIII. 


4 Ibid., pref., p. 1. 5 See below, p. 16. 
6“ Die Lieder des Balliol MS 354,” Anglia, Vol. XXVI, p. 240. 7 Ibid., p. 94. 
8** Die Lieder des Fairfax MS,” Herrigs Archiv, Vol. CVI, p. 64. 9 Ibid., p. 50. 


10 For its similarity to No. XVII in this respect and others, see below, p. 17. 
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XVII. Who cannot wepe com lerne of me' (MS O. 9. 38. 
Trin. Coll. Cambr.). Refrain: ‘Who cannot wepe com lerne of 
me.” This planctus, like No. XVI, is confused in design, the 
confusion arising from the fact that, like No. XVI, it was perhaps 
intended to be sung by more than one person.’ 

XVIII. Die Lieder des Balliol MS. 354, No. CIIT.23—The 
date of the Balliol MS is the beginning of the sixteenth century.* 
Refrain: 

O! my harte is woo, Mary she sayd so 
for to se my dere son dye. And sones haue I no mo. 

XIX. Die Lieder des Balliol MS. 354, No. CIII..—The 
greater part of this short poem consists of the writer’s lament for 
Christ. L. 8, however, and perhaps ll. 8-14, belong to Mary. 

XX. Die Lieder des Fairfax MS. C XX XIII.’—Strictly 
speaking, this is not a planctus, for in it Mary has nothing to say. 
It contains, however, many details common to the class. If all 
the speeches of Mary were cut out of Planctus No. V or No. VI, 
we should have left in each case a poem very similar to this. 


B. DRAMATIC PLANCTUS 


XXI. York Plays.* 

a) Play No. XXXIV. Christ Led up to Calvary, ll. 143 ff., 
202 ff. 

b) Play No. XXXVI. The Mortificacio Christi, ll. 131 ff., 
148 ff., 157 ff., 170 ff., 181 ff., 261 ff. 

c) Play No. XLITI. The Ascension, ll. 179 ff., 202 ff. 


1 Hymns tothe Virgin and Christ, p. 126, EETS. 

2See p. 17 for its relation to No. XVI; for its relation to No. XXV see p. 30. 

3 Anglia, Vol. XXVI, p. 262. 4 Ibid., p. 94. 5 Ibid., p. 263. 
6 Herrigs Archiv, Vol. CVI, p. 61. 


7 The influence of the planctus on poems not belonging to the general type, though dif- 
ficult to determine with certainty or exactness, would be worth the study. Examples of the 
influence of the planctus upon poems of a different type are to be found in the dialogues 
between the Infant Christ and Mary, published in Christmas Carols, Percy Soc., Vol. XXIII, 
p. 50; Songs and Carols (published for the Warton Club), p. 48; Anglia, Vol. XXVI, p. 247; 
The Legend or Life of St. Alexius, p. 19 (EETS, in same volume as Be Domes Daegé). Some 
of the many laments of sinners scattered through the various collections of ME religious 
poetry and laments made by characters other than Mary in the miracle plays, contain 
echoes of the planctus. 


8 The York Mystery Plays, ed. Miss Lucy T. Smith 
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XXII. The Towneley Plays.’ 

a) Play No. XXII. The Scourging, ll. 315 ff. 

b) Play No. XXIII. The Crucifixion, ll. 309 ff., 361 ff., 382 £., 
406 f., 424 f. 

c) Play No. XXIX. The Ascension, ll. 298 ff., 348 ff., 372 ff. 

XXIII. The Chester Plays.’ 

Play No. XVII, The Crucifixion, ll. 239 ff., 331 ff. 

XXIV. The Hegge Plays.’ 

a) Play No. XXVIII, The Betraying of Christ, p. 286. 

b) Play No. XXXII, The Crucifixion of Christ, pp. 321, 322. 
323, 326, 327, 328. 

c) Play No. XXXIV, The Burial of Christ, p. 336. 

d) Play No. XXXV, The Resurrection, pp. 347, 348. 

XXV. The Digby Burial of Christ,’ ll. 450 ff., 456 f£., 470 ff., 
477 ff., 515 ff., 556 ff., 565 ff., 567 ff., 603 ff., 612 ff., 793 ff., 
802 ff., 813 ff., 820 ff., 823 ff. 


Section II 

Schénbach,’ largely for the purpose of discovering the Urtypus 
of the German Marienklagen, begins his discussion of the subject 
by giving a list of the most common motives in the German 
planctus, with references to the particular poems in which they 
occur. It will be convenient to make a somewhat analogous list 
of the motives of the English planctus, with, however, a far dif- 
ferent end in view. The great variety of types present in English, 
and the fact that the Latin sources so far discovered for certain 
of them’ belong to distinctly different types, make it clear that the 
search for the Urtypus of the English is about the same as the 
search for that of the Latin planctus as a whole.’ The list of 


1Ed. Pollard, EETS. 

2Ed. T. Wright, Shaks. Soc., Vol. I. 

3 The Coventry Mysteries, ed. J. O. Halliwell, Shaks. Soc., Vol. II. 

4 The Digby Mysteries, ed. F. J. Furnivall, New Shaks. Soc., Series VII, Vol. I, p.171. Ed. 
also by him in EETS, and by Wright and Halliwell, Rel. Ant., Vol. II, pp. 124 f. 

5 Die Marienklagen, pp. 2 ff. 6 See Nos. V and VI. 

7That Schdnbach should have found in any one Latin planctus the Urtypus for the 
German is, when we consider the number of German planctus (see Schdnbach, pp. 1 ff.) 
little short of miraculous. Wechssler fails to discover such for the Romance planctus as a 
whole. See his work, pp. 76 f., and 97. For this question see also R. Otto, M. L. Notes, 
Vol. IV. 213. 
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motives’ is given here rather with a view to facilitating a compari- 
son of the English planctus each with each; with the added pur- 
pose of demonstrating with clearness and certainty the close 
agreement in general subject-matter of the non-dramatic planctus 
as a whole with those portions of the miracle-plays in which Mary 
laments for Christ. 


TABLE OF MOTIVES 


1. John asks Mary to come and see Christ on the cross: XIII, 1 ff.; 
XIV, 1 ff.; XV, 1 ff. 

2. Mary’s narrative of the capture and trial of Christ: II, 24017 ff. 
V, 145 ff., 185 ff., 200 ff.; XVIII, 5 ff. 

3. Allusions by Mary to the child Christ and his early history: VI, 
63 ff.; VIII, 13 ff.; XI, 71 ff.; XXV, 630 ff., 718 ff. 

4, Mary cries out to Christ about her sorrow and asks him to relieve 
her: II, 24179 ff.; VIII, 27 ff.; XI, 162 ff.; XII, 30 ff.; X XI (6), 261 ff.; 
XXII (b), 369 ff.; (c), 298 ff.; XXIII, 61 ff.; XXIV, (page) 322; XXV, 
740 ff. 

5. The wounds and suffering of Christ: II, 24083 ff.; III, stanzas i, 
iv, v; VI, stanzas i, ii, iv, v, vi, vii, xxiv, xxv, xxxi; [X, 88 ff.; XI, 127 ff.; 
XII, stanzas v, vi, viii, ix; XVII, 8 ff.; XXII (6), 309 ff.; XXIII, (page) 
61; XXIV, (page) 326; XXV, 662 f. 

6. Christ’s innocence: VI, stanza iii; XXIV, (pages) 286, 321; XXV, 
726 ff. 

7. Christ’s beauty: II, 24077 ff.; V, 305 ff.; VII, 411 ff.; XXII (6), 
323 ff., 361 ff.; XXV, 643 ff. 

8. The unthankfulness and unkindness of man to Christ: XI, 227 ff.; 
XVI, stanza ii; XXV, 709 ff. 

9. How her mourning caused Christ his greatest sorrow: II, 24064 ff.; 
V, 262 ff. 

10. Symeon’s prophecy of the sword of sorrow which should pierce 
her heart: II, 24329, 24383; III, stanza ii; VI, 328 ff., 367 ff.; VII, 370 ff.; 

‘IX, 16; XI, 50 ff.; XXI (a), 147 ff. (b), 159 ff.; XXIV, (page) 287; XXV, 
500 ff. 

11. She never knew sorrow before: II, 24365, 24373; ITI, stanza vii. 

12. No mother ever felt such sorrow: IV, 809 ff.; X,. stanzas i ff.; 
XXV, 505 ff. 

13. She was Christ’s mother, father, brother, etc.: II, 24194 ff.; IV, 
997 ff.; VI, 340; IX, 40 ff. 


1In preparing such a table it seemed best to adopt a principle of division which would 
include only the most common and frequently occurring motives; in no case is a motive 
listed which does not occur in at least two different planctus, however frequently it may 
occur in the Latin, German, or Romance poems. 
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14. Her sorrow for Christ—general : IT, 23999, 24089, 24196, 24346, 24431, 
24539; V, 233 ff.; VI, 352 ff.; VIII, 13 ff., 37 ff., 105 ff.; IX, 13 ff.;XI, 78 ff., 
37 ff.; XVII, 7 ff., 21 ff., 25 ff.; XVIII, Refrain; X XI (6), 131 ff.; XXII (6), 
383 ff.; XXIV (pages), 286, 321, 326, 336; XX V, 450 ff., 470 ff., 478 ff., 520 ff. 

15. Allusion to Gabriel: IT, 24526 ff.; IX, 45 ff.; XXII (b), 434 ff.; 
XXV, 490 ff. 

16. Allusion to Judas: XII, stanzas ii, iii, iv; XXV,526 ff. 

17. Allusion to the Jews: II, 23996 ff., 24149 ff.; VI, 94, 221, 363; IX, 
112 ff.; XII, stanzas v, vi, vii; XIX, stanza iii; XXII (b), 406 ff.; XXV, 
648 ff. 

18. Her wish to die: II, 24124 ff.; III, stanza iii; V, 313 ff., 333 ff., 
345 ff., 632 ff.; VII, 429 ff.; VIII, 31 ff.; IX, 49 ff., 52 ff., 79 ff.; XI, 120 ff.; 
XV, stanza iv; XXI (b), 157; XXII (6), 424; XXIII, (pages) 61, 64; 
XXIV, (pages) 321, 323; XXV, 702 ff., 749 ff. 

19. Her wish to kiss Christ: IT, 24446 ff.; VI, 90 ff.; XXIV, (pages) 
327, 336; XXV, 489 ff., 640 ff., 692 ff. 

20. Christ comforts Mary: II, 24229 ff.; III, (in the first part of each 
of the first nine stanzas); V, 435 ff.; 490 ff.; IX, 32ff.; XIV; XXI (bd), 
144 ff.; X XIT (a), 321, (6), 447 ff.; XXIV, (pages) 323 ff. 

21. Mary asks Mary Magdalene to help her: V; VII, 387 ff. 

22. Mary asks the women to weep with her:' XI, 47 ff.; XXII (6), 395; 
XXIV, (pages) 347 ff.; general theme of X. 

23. Narrative of the taking down of the body: II, 24479 ff.; IV, 560 ff.; 
XXV, 435 ff. 

24. Mary caresses the body: IT, 24493 ff.; IV, 625 ff.; XXV, 694 ff. 

25. Mary requests that Christ shall not be buried: IT, 24551 ff.; IV, 
991 ff.; V, 658. 

26. Mary refuses to leave the body: IT, 24553 ff.; IV, 947 ff.; V, 400 ff.; 
XXI (b), 181 ff.; X XV, 555 ff., 567 ff., 580 ff., 800 ff. 

27. Mary desires to be buried with Christ: IT, 24555 ff.; IV, 999 ff.; 
V, 664 ff.; XXV, 700 ff., 806 ff. 

28. Mary refuses to be comforted: XXI (b), 148, 170; XXIV, (pages) 
326, 327; XXV, 612 ff. 

29. Mary asks, “Where shall I go?”: II, 24209; V, 361, 631; VII, 

379; IX, 132; XI, 190 ff.; XXI (c), 189; XXV, 751. 

30. Mary bids Christ farewell: IV, 1039 ff.; XXV, 826 ff. 

31. Mary intrusts herself to John: IV, 1014 ff.; V, 465 ff.; X XI (ce), 
202 ff.; XXII (c), 372 ff.; XXIV, (page) 327. 

32. The signs and wonders at Christ’s death: IT, 24410 ff.; V, 90 ff.; 
VI, 374 ff.; VIII, 44 ff.; IX, 124 ff.; XII, (page) 206; XVIII, stanza v. 

33. Mary about Christ’s resurrection: IV, 1003 ff., 1025 ff.; V, 449 f., 
635 ff.; XII, stanza xii; XXI(c), 179; XXII (ce), 347 ff.; XXIV, (page) 348; 
XXV, 515 ff. 


1 For the liturgical origin of this motive see Wechssler, p. 16. 
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Section III 

There remains for consideration the discussion of the more 
close and intimate relationship, first, of the non-dramatic planctus, 
each to each, and, secondly, of certain of these to the dramatic 
planctus, Nos. XXI, XXIT, XXIII, XXIV, XXV. It is well to 
bear in mind that in a field of investigation such as this it is very 
difficult to arrive at very certain and definite conclusions as to 
relationship. When we consider how common and conventional 
a form of literature the planctus is in mediaeval literature, and 
how, owing perhaps to a common remote origin, certain simi- 
larities exist even among different planctus which couid have 
had no possible influence upon one another, it is not difficult to 
understand why one should be exceedingly cautious about assert- 
ing direct and intimate relationship of poem to poem. Only in 
cases, then, where striking similarity both of detail and the 
expression of it, or similarity in the arrangement of details, is to 
be observed, are we at all justified in conjecturing a case of direct 
relationship. Even in such instances we have still to be uncertain 
of the exact relationship, since it is impossible, with our present 
knowledge of the subject, to say what Latin or French planctus 
as yet undiscovered may explain the agreements, or what other 
English planctus still unedited may stand as the intermediate step 
or steps between those planctus apparently most closely related. 


A. RELATIONS OF CERTAIN OF THE NON-DRAMATIC PLANCTUS 

Nos. V and VII.—Lines 345-400 of V agree closely in sub- 
stance, and occasionally in phrase and rhyme, with VII. The 
version of VII, however, found in the Vernon MS' agrees far 
more closely with V than does that found in MS Rawlinson? 
edited by Froéhlich, and more closely also than does that of MS 
Tiber. E. VII.* The other versions of V are not accessible to 
me, but the agreements between VII and the Vernon version 
are of such nature as to indicate that there is a very close and 
intimate relation between the two. I quote the parallel passages 
from Vernon and VII side by side: 


1 Minor Poems of the Vernon MS, Vol. I, pp. 297 ff. 2See p. 4. 


3 Ed. Horstmann, Richard Rolle of Hampole, Library of Early English Writers, Vol. II 
pp. 274 ff. 
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Vernon MS Dispute 


“T criede: ‘Maudeleyn, help now— 
Mi sone hath loued ful wel the: 
Preie him that I dye now, 
That I nout for-geten be! 
Seost thow, Maudeleyn, now, 
Mi sone is honged in a tre. 
Git alyue am I thow, 
And thou ne preyest not for me!’ 
“Maudeleyn seide: ‘I con no red, 
Care hath smiten myn herte sore ; 
I stonde, I see my lord neih ded, 
And thi wepyng greueth me more. 
Cum with me! I wol the lede 
In to the temple her be-fore. 
Mi Mournynge is bothe feeble and 
fede, 
ffor thou hast now I-wept ful sore.’ 
“Tch askede the Magdaleyn: 
‘Where is that place, 
In pleyn in valeye or in hille, 
(Ther) I mai me huyde for eny cas, 
That no serwe come me tille ? 
He that al my Ioye was, 
Now deth of hym wol don his wille; 
Con I me no beter solas 
Then for to wepe al my fille.’ 
“The Maudeleyn cumfortede me 
tho, 
To lede me thenne, heo seide was 
best. 
Care hedde smiten myn herte so 
That i migte neuere haue no rest. 
‘Soster, whoderward that I go, 
The wo of hym is in my Brest: 
While my sone hongeth so, 
His peyne is in myn herte fest. 
“*T seih my sone, (my) ffader dere 
Heige hongen vp-on a tre; 
I hedde blisse whon I him bere, 
And now deth for-doth my gle: 
Scholde I leten him hongen here 
And lete my sone al-one be? 


Cuarta CarisTI 


‘Mary magdalan, helpe thou me ! 

hy do my sone dye on yon tre.’ 

Magdalan sayd: ‘I can no nother 
rede 

I knele & se my lorde nere dede; 

ffule grete soro has smyten my 
harte, 

And git me rewes thi payn(e)s 
smarte; 

ffor me were lewer to dy onone 

than for to se the make this mone, 

Cumme with me! I sall the bryang 

Fro this wo & this mornyng 

In-tylle a tempull here be-fore ; 

ffor thu has wepyd here full sore.’ 

My moder answerd to magda- 

layn: 

‘Walde thou af me a-way so fayn? 

I had gret ioy wen I hym bare: 

Suld I now lewe hym hanga(n)d 
thare, 

And sofur hym so for to be, 

that was my myrthe & al my gle? 

Magdalan, for soothe vnkynde I 
were 

to go away & lefe him there. 

thefore the drose here lyf I wyll, 

ffor hys syght had I neuer my fyll; 

Sum-tyme wen he lokyd me on, 

It was my most ioy of ilkon. 

he was the fayrest that euer was 
borne, 

& now es crowned with a garland 


of thorne!’” 
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Vernon MS Dispute 


Maudeleyn, thenne vndkynde I 
were, 

Gif he schulde honge & I schulde 
fle ! 

“*WVnder the Cros leuen I-schille 
And seo my sone hongen ther-on; 
Of sigt I hedde neuere my fille, 
Whon I loke(d) hym vuon.’ 

I bad hem gon wher was heore 
wille, 

The Maudeleyn and eurichon: 

‘And my-seluen be-leuen I wole, 

ffor I nil fle for no mon!” 


I find, after comparing the two passages, that Horstmann has 
also noticed the similarity. He has little to say on the point. 
His words are: “the discourse with Magdalen, added by the poet. 
It was taken up by the Charta Christi in MS Reg. 17 CXVII.”" 
Froéhlich,’ discussing the relations of the various versions of the 
Dispute between Mary and St. Bernard, says in regard to this 
dialogue between Mary and Magdalen: 


Leider lisst sich nicht mit voller Sicherheit sagen, welche Fassung 
hier die urspriinglichere Lesart liefert, da die Vorlage fiir diese und die 
folgenden Strophen, d. h. also fiir das Zwiegesprich zwischen Maria 
und Magdalena, laut einer Anmerkung Horstmann’s in seiner Ausgabe 
(EETS, 98, S. 314) die Charta Christi im MS Reg. 17 CXVII, gewesen ist, 
welches MS mir leider nicht zugénglich war. 


Evidently Frohlich interprets Horstmann’s words to mean that 
the passage from MS Reg. is the original of the corresponding 
"passage in the versions of the planctus. Horstmann does not 
say this in his note. On the contrary, since the dialogue in the 
St. Bernard poem is so much more elaborate than the MS Reg. 
dialogue, and the rhyme scheme seems to follow that of Vernon 
rather than the reverse, one might be led to suppose that if 
Vernon and Reg. do not go back independently to a similar 
original, Reg. is based on Vernon. The dialogue, moreover, 


1 Minor Poems of Vernon MS, Vol. I, p. 314. 
2 De Lamentactone Sancte Marie, p 21. 
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occurs, as already mentioned, in MS Rawlinson;' it occurs also 
in MS Tiber. E. VII. The date of the version of MS Rawl. is 
probably earlier than 1350;’ that of MS Tiber. about 1350;° while 
the Vernon MS version dates shortly after 1350. Since Vernon 
is the latest of the three, if the dialogue of the Charta Christi 
of MS Reg. were the source, we should expect Vernon to agree 
in its rhyme scheme with Reg. less closely than the earlier 
versions of Rawlinson and Tiber., whereas, as a matter of fact, 
it agrees more closely. 

Nos. VIII and I[X.—It is hardly necessary to mention the 
agreements between these two planctus, since Dr. Furnivall in 
printing them placed them side by side for comparison. They 
bear the same title: Filius Regis Mortuus est. These words 
constitute the refrain of IX throughout. The refrain of VIII is 
similar to that of IX in the first seven stanzas; after stanz». vii it 
changes to “ Resurrexit, non mortuus est,” with a slight variation 
in stanza ix. Stanza i of 1X agrees very closely with stanza i of 
VIII. The first line of stanza ii of IX is the same as the first 
line of stanza ii of VIII. A few phrases‘ of stanza iii of VIII 
are present in stanzas iii and v of IX. After this point the two 
become separate and distinct. IX becomes a regular monologue 
planctus. VIII, on the contrary, after line 49, takes on some- 
what the character of the St. Bernard type, the author and Mary 
conversing together. It is difficult to determine whether it is to 
be classed as one of that type or with XVI and XVII, where the 
author also converses with Mary, but not in the regular balanced 
fashion of the St. Bernard poems. 

Nos. VIII and XII.—The agreement in this case merely con- 
cerns the refrains. In VIII—as has just been mentioned—the 
refrain is “Filius regis mortuus est” for the first seven stanzas; 
after that point, ‘Resurrexit, non mortuusest.’’ In XII the refrain 
is, for the first nine stanzas “The Chylde ys dedd that soke my 
breste.” After stanza ix it changes to ‘‘The chylde ys resyn that 
soke my breste,” with slight variations. To say that the writer 
of XII was familiar with VIII would perhaps be going too far, 

1 See Frohlich, p. 63. 2Frdhlich, p. 7. 3 Ibid, 

4Cf. VIII, 28, 29, 32, with IX, 29, 30, 54, 55. 
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but 1. 38 of VIII, which reads ‘For he is dede, that soke my 
pappe,” in close proximity to the refrain ‘‘Filius regis mortuus 
est,” 1. 36, suggests that he may have been.’ 
Nos. XII and XVII.—These two planctus are entirely unlike 

in substance and tone. They are characterized, however, by a 
very minor but striking agreement. XII, ll. 33-41, reads as 
follows: 

O Yewys, evyr worthe yow schame! 

Of my rycches ye have me robbydd ; 

Ye thoght ye had a full gode game, 

When he my sone with buffettes bobbydd. 

Yf he felte sore, nothyng he sobbydd, 

For all yowre werkys full well he wyste. 

My yoye, myn herte, ye all to-robbydd; 

The chylde ys dedd that soke my breste. 
XVII, ll. 7-11, reads: 


Thesus, so sche sobbed 

So here sone was bobbed 

And of hys lyue robbed 

Seynge thys wordys as y sey the 

Who can not wepe con lerne of me. 
This same rhyme, bobbed, robbed, sobbed occurs at the end of each 
stanza of XVII, as part of the refrain. Whether the writer of 
either poem was familiar with the other it is impossible to say. 
The agreement may be a mere coincidence. Perhaps in both 
poems we have an echo of some well-known planctus of the day. 
It is barely possible, however, that if XVII is later than XII, 
XII in this particular directly affected XVIT. 

Nos. XIII, XIV, XV.—The first two planctus are so similar 
‘that they might very well be classed as different verses of one and 
the same poem. The Sloan MS 2593, in which XIII is preserved, 
is earlier’ than the MS of XIV; but a comparison of the rhyme- 
scheme of the two leads me to believe that XIV is the basis for 
XIII, though it is possible that the reverse is the case. The 
rhyme-scheme of XIII is aaab, carried out consistently through 
the entire piece. The rhyme-scheme of the first stanza of XIV is 


1 For the further discussion of the refrains of VIII, IX, and XII in connection with XXV, 
see pp. 29 f. 


2See above, p. 7. 
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also aaab; the other stanzas have the scheme aaaa, bbbb, cccc, etc., 
throughout. This, together with the fact that XIV contains 
practically all the subject-matter of XIII and three stanzas besides, 
suggests XIV as the source of XIII.’ 

Only in the first two stanzas does XV agree with XIII and XIV. 
The two stanzas read: 


Thys blessyd babe yat thou hast born, 

Hys blessyd body ys all to torne, 

To bye vs a gayn yat were for lorne, 

Hys hed ys crownyd with a thorn 

Crownyd! alas, with thorn or breer, 

for why shuld my sun thus hang here! 

To me thys ys a carefull chere. 

Swet son, thynke on thy moder dere! 
It is XIII in this case which is apparently used asa source. Note 
the rhyme-scheme aaaa, bbbb. The stanzas obviously agree with 
stanzas ii and iv of XIII, and stanzas ii andivof XIV. In using 
Mary moder, cum and se as a title, however, XV is like XIV, rather 
than like XIII. Perhaps the writer of XV was familiar with both 
XIII and XIV. 

XVI and XVII.—The relationship in this case, though one 
rather of form than of substance, is so marked that we cannot 
afford to pass it by without comment. The first agreement lies 
in the fact that in XVI and apparently in XVII the vision of 
Mary’ comes to the author. At the end of XVI the writer awakes; 
at the end of XVII Mary “vanyschyd a-way.” Secondly both 
poems have an apparently confused and disorderly arrangement 
of subject-matter, the descriptive passages of the author and 
Mary’s words being so mixed and jumbled that it is sometimes 
difficult to ascertain which of the two is speaking. This is to be 
in part accounted for in XVI by the fact that the planctus is to be 
sung’ by three voices. Furnivall does not say in his print of 
XVII whether it was written to be sung. Thirdly, each consists 
of four stanzas, of very unusual metrical form and rhyme-scheme. 


1The reference to John by he in 1. 9 of XIII, when John has not been mentioned by 
name, would help to substantiate this hypothesis. 

2 See the first two lines of the stanzas quoted below. 

3See Herrigs Archiv, Vol. CVI, p. 64. 
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It is in metrical form and rhyme-scheme that the most striking 
agreement is noticeable. I quote the first stanza of each. 


XVI 
My feerful dreme neuyr forgete can I 
Me thought a madynys childe causles shuld dye. 
To caluery he bare his cross with doullfull payne 
and ther vppon strayned he was in euery vayne 
A crowne of thorne as nedill sharpe shyfft in his brayne 
his moder dere tendirly wept and cowde not refrayne 
myn hart can yerne and mylt 
when I sawe hym so spilt 
alas all for my gilt 
thoo I wept and sore did complayne 
to se the sharpe swerd of sorow smert 
hough it thirlyd her thorough oute the hart 
so rype and endless was her payne 
my feerful dreme neuyr forgete can I. 


XVII 

Sodenly A-frayd, halfe wakynge, halfe slepyng, 

and gretly dysmayd, A woman sate wepyng, 

With fauour in here face far passynge my reson; 

And of here sore wepyng this was the encheson: 

Here sone yn here lappe layd, sche seyd, sleyn by treson: 

yf wepyng my3t rype be, hit semyd then yn seson. 

Thesus, so sche sobbed, 

so here sone was bobbed 

And of hys lyue robbed; 

Seynge thys wordys as y sey the, 

“ Who can not wepe, com lerne of me.” 
Finally, the general tone of XVI is similar to that of XVII. 

That one man wrote them both is impossible; to say that the 

writer of the later planctus was familiar with the earlier would be 
indulging in mere conjecture; that they are, however, related, after 
some fashion, is very clear. 


B. RELATION OF THE NON-DRAMATIC AND DRAMATIC PLANOTUS 
In the discussion of the relationships of the various non-dra- 
matic planctus it was difficult to reach positive conclusions; in the 
discussion of the dramatic planctus in their relation to the non- 
dramatic it is just as difficult to obtain definite results. In no case 
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can we say with absolute certainty that any one of the non-dra- 
matic planctus discussed in Section I has made its way into any 
of the miracle-plays. There are, however, correspondences of 
non-dramatic and dramatic planctus, which at least suggest that 
the dramatic are, in certain cases, drawn from the non-dramatic. 
We will therefore discuss, with a view to determining their rela- 
tions to the non-dramatic planctus, each of the dramatic ones: 
Nos. XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, XXV. 

XXI-York and XXIII—Chester.—These planctus give evi- 
dence of no close relation to any other. If they were ever inde- 
pendent planctus, as they may very well have been, their form 
was in all probability different from what it is at present. They 
have become thoroughly assimilated by the plays of which they 
form a part, their stanzaic form and rhyme-scheme being similar 
to that of the matter immediately preceding and following. 
Whether they are adaptations of some Latin, French, or English 
poem, or whether they were composed by authors who were familiar 
with many planctus, yet followed none in particular, is a matter 
of speculation.’ 

XXII-Towneley.—The relationship of the Towneley laments to 
the non-dramatic planctus is, in part, similar to that of Chester 
and York. In the case of Towneley, as in the case of Chester and 
York, there is no evidence that any of the known independent 
planctus or any parts of them have made their way into the plays. 
I can discover no agreements in phrase or rhyme sufficiently sig- 
nificant to warrant the hypothesis that the writer or adapter of 
the Towneley laments was familiar with any of the particular non- 
dramatic English poems. Certain portions of the laments in 
Towneley, however, differ very considerably from Chester and 
York in one respect: they have not, on the whole, become so 
thoroughly assimilated by the plays in which they occur as to give 
us ground for supposing that they were composed by the author 
of the plays. In the case of Towneley, a and b, the general met- 
rical form and rhyme-scheme of the play do not remain undisturbed 
by the occurrence of the planctus, as in Chester and York. It 


1 This theory conflicts with the generally accepted view that the planctus forms the 
starting-point of the Passion Plays. For the discussion of that point in connection with 
the English Plays, see below, p. 32. 
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looks very much as if some independent planctus' had been incor- 
porated in the play. The irregularities, moreover, of meter and 
rhyme in XXII 6, and the very noticeable repetition of similar 
motives in different verse forms, suggest that we have there a 
combination of more than one planctus. 

XX1V—Hegge.—The planctus in the Hegge plays manifest 
even greater variety of stanzaic form and of rhyme-scheme than 
Towneley. And in this cycle more than in any of the others the 
planctus are, so to speak, fragmentary, being introduced in small 
portions at various points in the plays dealing with the subjects of 
the Betraying of Christ, the Crucifixion, the Burial,and the Reswr- 
rection. XXIV band XXIV ¢« are alike in stanzaic form; XXIV ce 
and XXIV d are unlike b andc, andaisunliked. XXIV a isthe 
only planctus in Hegge which has the form of an independent lyric.’ 
Its stanzaic form differs from that of the passage immediately pre- 
ceding it. XXIV 6, c, and d, consist of short speeches by Mary 
which fit in here and there in the plays, contributing to the running 
narrative of events. In the case of XXIV a, b, c, and d there is a 
sufficient number of conventional planctus motives to enable one 
to say with certainty that they belong to the planctus type, but in 
them more than in York, Towneley, Chester, or Digby, is intro- 
duced matter not typical* of the planctus. 

The Hegge planctus are therefore more unlike the independent 
lyrics than those of any other plays. And it is far more difficult 
to explain them as reworkings of one or more independent lyrics 
than in the case of those in the other cycles. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to suppose that the author of the Hegge Crucifixion play, 
XXIV b, skilfully introduced planctus motives into the dramatic 
narrative; that because of the popularity of the planctus in this 
play he introduced other motives at unusual and out-of-the-way 
points of the narrative, such as those occupied by XXIV a and d. 


i Note the monologue character of XXII 6, especially ll. 382, 406, 424, where Mary’s 
speeches, though alternating with John’s, are not in actual dialogue relation to them. 

2 Mary laments when Mary Magdalene informs her of Christ’s capture; in no other 
English dramatic or non-dramatic verse planctus is Mary introduced speaking at this point 
of the narrative. 

3In XXIV b, p. 322, immediately after Christ has spoken to the repentant thief at his 
side, Mary tells him that he has spoken to everyone except her. See also Ebert, Jahrbuch 
fir roman. und engl. Literatur, Vol. V, p.63; A. Linder, Plainte de la Vierge, Introd., p. clxvi. 
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If such was the case, if without precedent in this the author of 
the Hegge plays in which the planctus occur adapted and arranged 
them as he did, he, in this respect, displayed very considerable 
inventive skill. But this is hardly probable. 

There are reasons for believing that the Hegge planctus in 
their order and arrangement, and in part in their substance, were 
influenced by some Latin version of Bonaventura’s Meditations,’ 
or by some English prose or verse translation of it. As suggested 
above, there are two planctus in Hegge, XXIV a and XXIV d, 
which occur at a point in the gospel narrative at which no other 
dramatic or non-dramatic English planctus in verse occurs, and 
deal, moreover, with a theme not common to any of them. The 
first occurs at the end of the Hegge Betraying of Christ, where 
the capture of Christ is announced to Mary, and cousists chiedy 
of a prayer of Mary to God to help Christ in his need.* In the 
Meditations (p. 202) she also prays to God the Father to help 
Christ; and, though the two prayers are not similar enough to 
warrant the supposition that the prose is the immediate source of 
Hegge, the similarity’ of substance is somewhat suggestive. I 
quote the two passages: 


Riocuarp Ro wue’s TRANSLATION OF THE MEDITATIONS 


Wirchipfull fadir of heuene, ffadir of mercy and of pete, I comend 
in to youre handes & your kepynge my moste dere sonne, [hesu, and I 
beseke yow that ye be noghte cruelle to hym, for ye are to all othire 
benynge & mercyfull. O endles fadire, whedire Ihesu my dere sonne 
sall nowe be dede? Sothely he did neuer ill to be dede fore. Bot, rygt- 
whise fadyr of hewene, sene ye will the redempcyone of manes saulle, 
I be-seke yowe, lorde, that ye wolde ordeyne it one another manere than 
this: ffor all thyng es possibill to yowe. I pray yow, holy ffadire, if it 


1 For the planctus in this form see pp. 4f. The Latin version of this is not at present 
accessible tome. Of the many English translations but two are accessible; one, in verse, 
by Robert Manning of Brunne, and the other, in prose, supposedly by Richard Rolle. Each 
deals with about the same narrative material. The prose translation, however, carries the 
narrative past the point where the verse breaks off, and is therefore, for the purpose of 
comparison with Hegge, the more important. It includes the narrative of events concerned 
with Christ’s death from his prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane to his talk with the pil- 
grims of Emmaus, and is interspersed with much dialogue, common in substance with the 
dialogues in Hegge which occur in the narrative of the same events. 

2In VII, Mary prays to God to let her die with Christ, but does not pray to him for Christ. 


3Sce the prayer of a similar character in the verse Meditations, 1. 455, Meditations of 
Bonaventura, EETS. 
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be likynge to yowe, that my dere sone Ihesu be nott don to dede, but 
delyuer ye hym fro dede & ffro the handes of synners, and gyfe me hym 
agayne. For he for obedience and reuerence of yowe helpes nott hym- 
selfe, bot forsakes hym-selfe witterly, as mane that myght nother helpe 
hyme-selfe ne cowthe. There-fore I pray yowe, if it plese yowe, that ye 
wolde helpe hyme. 
Heace 
O ffadyr of hefne! wher ben al thi behestys 
That thou promysyst me, whan a modyr thou me made? 
Thi blyssyd sone I bare betwyx tweyn bestys, 
And now the bryth colour of his face doth fade. 


O good fadyr! why woldyst that thin owyn dere sone xal sofre al this? 
And dede he never agens thi precept, but evyr was obedyent; 
And to every creature most petyful, most jentyl, and benygn i-wys, 
And now for alle these kendnessys is now most shameful schent. 
Why wolt thou, gracyous Fadyr, that it xal be so? 
May man not ellys be savyd be non other kende? 
Yet, Lord Fadyr, than that xal comforte myn wo, 
Whan man is savyd be my chylde, and browth to a good ende. 


Another Hegge planctus, XXIVd, deals also with a theme 
to be found only in the planctus of the Bonaventura type. It 
occurs in the play of the Resurrection, where Christ, rising out 
of hell, tells how he has “harrowed” it. Continuing without 
interruption, he turns to his mother and comforts her. Mary 
replies joyously. In the prose Meditations, p. 213, immediately 
following a section entitled, “How oure lorde went to hell; fyrste 
aftire his ded,” occurs a section entitled, “The rysyng up of owre 
lorde Ihesu, and how he apperid firste to his modire, our lady, 
saynte Marie.” In this section, after a prayer by Mary to Christ 
in which she asks him to come to her, Christ appears and 
addresses her. The two passages read: 


MEDITATIONS 


“Come agayne now, thou my wele-belouede sone. Come, my lorde 
Thesu. Come, thou onely my hope. Come to me, my dere childe.” And 
whylles scho prayed thus with louely teres: sodeynly come oure lord 
Thesu in clothes whyte as any snawe, his fface schynyng as the sone, all 
specyouse, all gloryouse & all full of Joye, and said to his modire: 
“Haile, holy modire.” And as sonne scho turnede hir & said: “Art thou 
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my dere sone Ihesu?” & with that she knelid downne & wirchyped hym: 
and he lowly Enclyned and toke hir vp, & said: “My dere modire, ya, 
Iam your sone, & I am resyne, & I am with yowe.” Then rose they vp 
to-gedire, & scho halsede hym & kyssede hyme, and tendirly and loue- 
andly lened one hyme, and he tendirly & mekly helde hir vpe. 


Heace 
Salve, sancta parens! my modyr dere! 
Alle heyl, modyr with glad chere! 
ffor now is aresyn, with body clere, 
Thi sone that was delve depe. 
This is the thrydde day that I yow tolde, 
I xuld arysyn out of the cley so colde,— 
Now am I here with brest ful bolde, 
Therefore no more ye wepe. 
Maria. 
Welcom, my Lord! welcom, my grace! 
Welcome, my sone, and my solace! 
I xal the wurchep in every place,— 
Welcom, Lord God of myght! 
Mekel sorwe in hert I leed, 
Whan thou were leyd in dethis beed, 
But now my blysse is newly breed,— 
Alle men may joye this syght. 

The agreement is, in this case, more marked than the one first 
cited, and suggests, when considered with other points of simi- 
larity between the entire prose translation and the Hegge plays 
XXVIII to XXXIX, that the author of the Hegge planctus, or the 
author of the sources from which he may have borrowed, was 
familiar with the Meditations of Bonaventura in some shape or 
form, or with some work based upon it.’ 

The many translations of Bonaventura indicate that his work 
was popular and well known in England before the days of the 
Hegge plays. If the Hegge plays were affected by Bonaventura’s 
Meditations in the particular instances discussed above, the 
question at once arises: Does the influence of the Meditations 
upon Hegge extend beyond these instances?” 


1For an instance of another striking agreement, see The Coventry Mysteries, p. 282, the 
prose Meditations, p. 200, and the verse Meditations, ll. 377 ff., where an angel appears to 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane and announces the result of the conference in heaven 
held concerning his death. 

2No complete Latin version of the Meditations is accessible to me, but the incomplete 
outline of the work given by Wechssler, Die rom. Marienklagen, pp. 67-74, suggests some 
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XXV-Digby.—This is the highest development of the dramatic 
planctus in English; it is the only planctus which constitutes a 
play in itself, rather than a subsidiary part, and is suggestive of 
direct relations with several of the independent lyric planctus. 
It is with the last point that we are concerned here. 

The author of Digby was probably familiar with a very con- 
siderable number of planctus. With just how many and with just 
which particular poems, it is of course impossible to say. Digby, 
by reason of its very numerous motives, very naturally agrees with 
hundreds of planctus in various languages, and there are also in 
Digby many vague echoes of other poems which it would be use- 
less to cite here as proof of Digby’s relationship with specific 
poems. Such agreements, as already suggested, count for next 
to nothing in establishing direct relationships between such highly 
conventionalized forms of literature, unless they are accompanied 
by further peculiar agreements of phrase or peculiar agreements 
of arrangement and order of motives. And such agreements both 
of thought and form, it seems, are to be detected upon comparing 
certain of the independent planctus with Digby. The independent 
lyrics which show most definite agreement with Digby are Nos. 
II, VIII, 1X, XII, XVII. 

The extent of Digby’s indebtedness to No. II, if indebtedness 
it is, is more considerable than to any of the other planctus. No. 
II concerns itself with the events previous to, during, and after 
the crucifixion. Digby, on the contrary, deals with the events 
after the crucifixion. We should expect Digby, therefore, to 
resemble only the latter part of the Cursor planctus, say the part 
beginning with |. 24478, where Joseph and Nicodemus appear 
and take Christ down from the cross. This, however, is not the 
case; portions of the Cursor planctus preceding |. 24478 remind 
one much of Digby. The first and most obvious agreement between 
the two is Mary’s attitude toward those who wish to bury Christ. 
Not once, but time and time again, does she beseech them to let 
her have him with her a little longer.’ In both, her insistence on 
notable agreements between the subjects and their arrangement in the entire cycle of Hegge 


and in the Meditations. Wechssler finds in the Meditations the source of almost the entire 
Passion Play of Arnoul Greban. 


1This motive occurs in other planctus (see Table of Motives, p. 11), but is not emphasized. 
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this point’ is marked in the extreme. It is not the mere occurrence 
of the motive in each, but its elaboration and the very striking 
emphasis placed upon it, which suggests close relationship. 

The second agreement is the elaboration in each of another 
motive very common to the planctus type 





Mary’s wish to die.’ 
Here again it is the special emphasis of the motive, and the pecu- 
liar method of its elaboration in each, which call for attention. 
In each Mary calls upon Christ to let her die with him, reproaches 
Death for not taking her with her son, and beseeches the Jews to 





slay her, each of the three subdivisions of the motive’ receiving 


much emphasis. 


Cursor Monp1 

(li. 24128-87) 
mi dere sone na-thing sa squete. 
wiltow thi moder here for-lete. 
to dey grace thou me giue. 


Thou 

make 
That carful folk is wone to take 
Thou spare me nozt as frende. 
if thou me sparis I can na rede. 
lete me deye I prai the dede. 
me sone with for to wende. 


dede vn-meke with-outen 


Na-thing mai pay bot thou. 
whith mi sone thou take me now. 
& late vs deye sammen. 

my squete sone mi leue mi life. 
harde hit is to dreye this strife. 
me liste ful litil gammen. 


na graither gate of gammen is 
here; 
bot late thi sorouful moder dere 


Diasy 
(ll. 754-73) 

O crewell deth! no lenger thou me 
spare ! 

To me thou wer welcom, & also 
acceptabill; 

Oppresse me down at ons, / of the 
I haue no care. 

O my son, my saveyour, / & Toye 
most comfortabill, 

Suffere me to dy, / with yow most 
merciabill ! 

Or at lest lat me hold you / a while 
in my lape, 

Which sum-tym gaue yowe the 
milk of my pape! 

O ye wikkit pepill, with-out mercy 
or pitee! 

Why do ye not crucyfye & hinge 
me on the crosse ? 

Spare not your nayles / spare not 
your crueltee! 

Ye can not make me to ron in 
greter losse 


1In the Cursor this occurs ll. 24553 ff., and 24578 ff.; in the last case it is elab- 


orated very extensively. 
820 ff., 823 ff. 


2See Table of Motives, p. 11. 


In Digby it occurs ll. 480 ff., 556 ff., 567 ff., 603 ff., 802 ff., 813 ff., 


3 This peculiar elaboration of the motive probably has its origin in some Latin source, 
inasmuch as the same motive is elaborated in almost exactly the same fashion in the German 
planctus printed in Schoénbach, Die Marienklagen, pp. 55 ff., ll. 151 ff. 
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Cursor Mounpi 


that ho with the mote wende 
take me with the a-pon thi rode 
syn we ar bath an flesshe & blode 
lets us bath sammen ende. 


ye iewes that kindelis al this care. 
I prai you at ye me not spare. 

ye waful & ye wode. 

sin ye my sone wirkis this wa. 

dos me that ilk then ar we twa 
nailed on a rode. 


Aither on rode or other paine. 

this wrecche moder to be slaine. 

hit is na force I-wisse. 

vn-reuthfulli ye wirk vn-ri3t. 

the werlde ye reue the sunne of 
lizt. 

& blindes me mi blisse. 


ye sla the life & hope of alle. 

on quam sal I now cry & calle. 

I redeles out of ro. 

how salle I liue this waful life. 
thus stikid in with stoure of strife. 
quat is me best to do. 


bot to the dede make I mi mane. 

for haue I now na nother wane. 

of bote ware thou me best, 

walde thou be kene thi mijzt to 
kithe 

thou slas mi childe sla me than 
squithe 

Then migt thou make me rest. 


bot dede allas qui dos thou squa. 
qua yernis the thou fleis ham fra. 
quen squete hit ware to squelt. 

& folowes ham atte the walde fle. 
& louis alle atte louis nojt the. 
this werlde vn-eyuen is delt. 


Diasy 

Than to lesse my son that to me 
was so dere ! 

Why sloo ye not the moder / which 
is present her ? 

Dere sone! if the Iwes / yit will 
not sloo me, 

Your gudnes, your grace, I besech 
& praye, 

So call me to your merycy, of your 
benignitee ! 

To youre mek suters ye neuer saide 
yit naye; 

Then may ye not your moder, in 
this cavse delaye. 

The modere, with the child desires 
for to reste; 

Remembere myn awn son / that ye 
sowket my breste 
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Cursor Meno! 
Mi squete sone I on the cry 
thi sorouful moder do now mercy. 
that wont was to be milde. 
be no3t squa harde at thou ne 
here. 
the mourning of thi moder dere. 
& think thou art my childe. 


thou do thi moder with the to deye. 
& lete vs bath to-geder dreye. 
bath our wa & wele. 

mu3t I the anes welde in arme 
hale me think of al mi harme. 
that I ware ilka dele. 


The third point of similarity consists of a somewhat similar 
treatment in each of an unusual motive, each planctus using in 
the development of the motive a somewhat similar touch of style 
or rhetorical device. The device consists of beginning a phrase 
or clause with the last word of the phrase or clause immediately 
preceding. 


Cursor Monpi Diesy 
(ll. 24188-93, 24206-8, 24353-58, 
24490-93, 24503-8, 24515-23) 


24187-93 (11. 694-716) 
mu3zt I the anes welde in arme To kisse, & swetly yow imbrace ; 
hale me think of al mi harme. Imbrace, & in myn armes hold; 
that I ware ilka dele. To hold, & luke on your blessit 
face; 
mu3t I the welde in armis mine. Your face, most graciose to be- 
& suffer sum part of thi pine. hold ; 
ful wele me ware that sithe. To beholde so somly, euer I wold; 
I wold, I wold, still with yow bee; 
24206-8 Still with yow, to ly in mold, 
ful wa is me; me is ful wa. Who can not wepe, com lern at me! 
was neuer moder mare waful squa. My will is to dy, I wald not leve; 
my hert is out of state. Leve, how suld I? sithen dede ar 
yee. 
24353-58 My lif were ye! noght can me 
with-outen cros. the cros I bare. greve, 
that crossed was. was al mi care. So that I may in your presence bee. 
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Cursor Monp1 
quen I on him be-helde. 
thai stokid him with a spere with 
wrange 
that thorou mi hert I felde hit 
strange 
my-self I mujt nozt welde. 


24491-93 
Quen I him had in armis falde 
that squete flesshe bath drye & 
calde 
be-haldande on his woundis. 


24503-8 
on him mi heued I shoke & saide 
vn-semeli leue sone artow graide 
quat has thou saide or wrojt. 
quether euir thou did ani feloni. 
or ani maner of plizt for quy. 
nai nay ne dide thau not. 


24515-23 
here in mine arme I halde the dede 
allas quat is me best to rede. 
I am a wrecche of alle. 
allas quare is mi mikil mirth 
of joy that I. had in my birth. 
squa ferli doun to falle. 


Me is ful wa. wa is me 
to grete is turnid alle mi gle. 
na blis mai make me blithe. 


Diasy 

Me, your wofull moder, her may 
ye se; 

Ye se my dedly sorow & payn,— 

Who can not wepe, com lern at 
mee !— 

To see so meke a lambe her slayn; 

Slayn of men that no mercy hadd; 

Had they no mercy, I reporte me 
see ; 

To se this bludy body, is not your 
hart sadd ? 

Sad & sorowfull, haue ye no pitee, 

Pite & compassion to se this cruel- 
tee? 

Crueltee, vnkindness! O men most 
vnkind! 

Ye that can not wepe, com lern at 
mee! 


Other instances of the rhetorical device above mentioned occur 


in Cursor, ll. 24171 and 24542: 


“Thou slas mi childe sla me than squithe” 
“mi leue was dede. dede was mi life” 


The fourth point of agreement between Digby and the Cursor 
planctus is only a slight one, perhaps of no importance if con- 
sidered by itself, but taken in connection with the other agree- 


ments it is of some significance. 


The refrain, ‘‘Who can not 
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wepe com lern at mee,” used in Digby, ll. 669-715, may have 


been suggested by ll. 24440-41 of Cursor Mundi. 


the Cotton MS read: 


The lines in 


Qua ne wist forwit quat weping we(re), 
Do list to me and thai mai here, 


The Fairfax MS reads: 


qua-sim of sorou nane has here. 
herkin to me & ye mai lere. 
When the refrain is first used in Digby, it takes the form, ‘Who 
that can not wepe, at me may lere” (1. 637), and then changes 
to the form given above as the regular refrain. 
Fifthly, the prevailing rhyme-scheme of Digby is similar to 


that of the Cursor planctus. 
is aaab, cccb, up to |. 112. 


The prevailing rhyme of the play 
After that point and including the 


planctus it is aub, ecb, which last is the rhyme-scheme' of the 


Cursor planctus. 


Finally, Digby has more motives in common with this planctus 


than with any other. 


With No. VIII Digby agrees slightly in two particulars. 


The 


first is an agreement merely of substance, but of substance so un- 
common in the planctus type that it becomes a distinguishing 


characteristic of the poem in which it occurs. 


I quote the two 


passages, calling special attention to the lines in italics: 


Fitivs Reais 
(ll. 13-24) 
“The kynges sone,” sche seyd, “is 
dede! 
Hyest in heuene his fader is; 
Iam his moder thorowe his man- 
hede, 
In bedlem I bare your alderes 
blisse, 
In circumsicion I saw hym blede, 
That prince present I-wys. 
In a tempille, as lawe gan lede, 
Tirtildovys I offerid a-bouyn al 
this; 


Diasy 
(ll. 626-35) 
He shrank not for to shew the 
shape 
Of verreye man at his circumcision 
And ther shed his blude for mannys 
hape. 
Al-so at my purification, 
Of hym I made a fayre oblation, 
Which to his fader was most 
plesinge. 
For fere, than, of herodes persecu- 
tion, 


1There are variations of this rhyme in the Digby planctus, especially in those portions 


in which the refrain occurs, ll. 669 ff. 
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Fiuivus Reais Diapy 
In-to egipt I fled, as m(o)der his, JIn-till egip(t)e fast I fled with 
And lost hym, & fond hym at a fest him — 
Ther he tornyd water in-to wyn His grace me gided in euery 


I-wis; thinge,— 
And nowe; filius regis moriuus & now is he dede! that changes 
est.” my cher! 


The second agreement concerns the possible source of a very 
remarkable refrain’ of a portion of Digby: 


Yet suffer me to holde you here on my lape 
Which swum tym gafe you mylk of my pape 


In Filius Regis occur the lines: 


What wonder is it thowe I be wo 

For he is dede that soke my pappe? 

His cors-is graue I come nowe fro 

That sumtyme lay quyke on my lappe. 
Only twelve lines separate this passage from the one quoted above 
from Filius Regis as parallel with Digby, while the first occur- 
rence of this refrain in Digby is in the line immediately preceding 
the Digby parallel. The two agreements, either of which without 
the other would mean little, suggest, when taken together, Filius 
Regis, No. VIII, as one of the possible sources of Digby. 

No. XII merely illustrates the use of a refrain somewhat similar 
to the variation of the refrain used by Digby and just discussed at 
the end of the preceding paragraph. The refrain of XII runs: 
“The chylde ys dedd that soke my breste,” and ‘‘The chylde ys 
resyn that soke my breste.” The refrain in Digby runs: ‘“‘ Remem- 
bere my dere sone that ye sowkit my briste.” 

No. XVII is characterized by the refrain: “Who cannot wepe 
com lerne of me,” used, as before mentioned, also in Digby.’ 

It is possible then that the author of Digby was familiar with 
the four independent planctus. The only fact that in every case 
makes against his familiarity with these specific examples is, that 
in that day old material, when adapted by an author, generally, 

1 See 1]. 625, 752, 759, with variation ll. 772, 779. 

2See p. 29 for the possible source of this refrain in Cursor Mundi planctus. After 


noticing the agreement of the refrains of No. XVII and Digby, I found that it had been 
already noted by Dr. Furnivall. 
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in great part, retained its old form; we should therefore expect 
to find whole passages taken over bodily from any planctus used 
as a source. The author of Digby, however, possessed the gift 
of being able to give to old material a new form. And, indeed, 
certain portions of the planctus display very considerable rhetori- 
cal and stylistic skill, approximating real poetry more closely than 
anything else of the class in English. Of one thing we may be 
reasonably certain: the author was familiar with several planctus, 
and threw together two or more in order to make this unusually 
long one.’ With just which ones he was familiar must be left for 
further study. But until other planctus come to light, which may 
help to make matters clear, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
he probably did know some of these under discussion, and of 
these most probably some version of the Cursor Mundi planctus. 


CONCLUSION 

The Planctus Mariae has contributed very generally to the 
growth and development of the passion-plays in English. In only 
a few instances, however, has it been possible to discover the 
particular planctus which directly affected the planctus portions 
of the drama. In York and Chester they became so thoroughly 
assimilated with the great body of the play in which they occur 
that it is not possible to say whether they were once independent 
lyrics, or were written, along with the rest of the plays, by a drama- 
tist who was familiar with these themes in the religious poetry of 
the day. In Towneley it seems possible that independent lyric 
planctus were introduced, without being made to conform thor- 
oughly, as in the case of York and Chester, to the rest of the play. 
In Hegge they have become more thoroughly part and parcel of 
the drama than in any of the other plays; the author introduces 
into them, besides the conventional motives, other turns of thought 
and fancy, as he sees fit, according to the need of the dramatic 
situation. In Hegge, however, more definitely even than in the 


1 The constant repetition of similar motives argues for this. Still more suggestive are 
the various rhymes employed in the different portions: ll. 478-617 have one meter and rhyme; 
ll. 618-718, another; and II]. 719 ff., still another. After 1. 833 the meter and rhyme fall back 
into the regular rhyme of the play, similar to that in ll. 478-617. Especially in the two por- 
tions, 618-718 and 719 ff., where the refrains come into use, is the rhyme irregular, the regular 
rhyme asserting itself only occasionally. 
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case of Digby, the influence of a particular planctus is to be 
observed. Digby shows signs of having drawn from more numer- 
ous lyrics than the cyclic plays. 

We may conclude with a word about the generally accepted 
theory that the planctus forms the starting-point of the passion- 
plays. Wechssler states this theory more positively and more 
sweepingly than the other historians of the drama. 

In Italien ist das vulgérsprachliches Drama tiberhaupt aus den Dich- 
tungen der Laudesen und zwar speziell aus den Marienklagen erwachsen. 
Und in den Landern, welche anders als Italien schon zuvor ein vulgar- 
sprachliches geistliches Drama entwickelt haben, beruhen wenigstens die 
Passionsspiele auf unserer Litteraturgattung. Im friiheren Mittelalter 
gab es keine anderen Dramatisierungen der Leidensgeschichte als die 
Marienklagen.' 

Whatever the truth may be in other languages as regards the origin 
and development of the passion-plays, when considered in connec- 
tion with the English plays as we have them, this theory cannot 
be accepted without at least certain qualifications. The date of 
composition of those plays in which the planctus are present is so 
late that it seems very improbable that it is, in its present form, 
the germ of the play around which other materials gathered. Is 
it not more probable that the play was based on some model, dra- 
matic or otherwise, and the planctus portion written along with 
the rest of it? Since at the time when the cyclic passion-plays 
and the Digby play were written this form of the lyric was already 
in vogue in England, it is very natural that those portions of the 
plays which dealt with Mary and Christ should be affected by it. 
In the case of Digby only do we seem to have the actual develop- 
ment of a planctus into a play. Ifthe planctus are cut out of the 
cyclic plays, fairly complete plays are left; Digby would not be a 
play without the planctus. Yet even in the case of Digby we 
have, in all probability, not an instance of the planctus expanding’ 
so as to include the narrative of events leading up to it. It is 
more probably the dramatization of some prose or poetical compo- 
sition which included alike the preceding events and the planctus 


| Die rom. Marienklagen, p. 98. See further on this point Creizenach, Vol. I, pp. 241 ff.; 
Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, pp. 67 ff.; Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, Vol. II. p. 40; Schénbach, 
Die Marienklagen, pp. 51 ff.; A. Linder, Plainte de la Vierge, Introd., pp., exe ff. 


2 Chambers calls Digby an “‘ elaborate planctus,’’ Med, Stage, Vol. II, p. 129. 
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as well. Such a composition was the Meditations of Bonaventura.’ 
Such was, in a sense, the Greek Gospel of Nichodemus B. itself. 
How many others of this kind existed in Latin or in the vulgar 
tongues during the early Middle Ages no one knows. From some 
such tracts as these it is easy to see how a play like Digby could 
directly or indirectly be produced. Indeed, the explanatory remark 
preceding the prologue of Digby, though not by any means conclu- 
sive proof that this is the case, certainly suggests it. It reads: 

“The prologe of this treyte or meditatoun off the buryalle of Christe 
and Mowrnynge therat.” 
The theory that the planctus forms the germ or the starting-point’ 
of the passion-plays, though true perhaps when applied to the 
early periods of the drama in its development, does not seem to 
apply to such late compositions as the English plays. In certain 
instances it seems that the writer inserted into his compositions 
the lyrics ready-made. In certain cases he seems to have followed 
compositions which include the lamentations of Mary without being 
in themselves planctus. In no case is there any conclusive proof 
which goes to show that the planctus is, in the English passion- 
play, the original portion from which the rest of the play was 
expanded. 

GrorGe C. Taylor 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1For others of this type see Wechssler, pp. 6 ff.; Linder, Introd., pp. cliv ff. 


2 Wechssler’s most significant discovery of the Meditations of Bonaventura as the source 
of the Passion Play of Arnoul Greban does not harmonize with his own general theory. 
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This attempt at a history of the Spenserian stanza and its 
imitations began as astudy in early Romanticism. Its justification 
must rest upon its fulness of treatment and upon the importance 
of two details. No one has hitherto made more than a tentative 
list of users and imitators of Spenser’s stanza, and no one, not 
even Mr. Saintsbury in his History of English Prosody, Vol. I, 
has noticed the metrical interest of the “‘ Mirrour for Magistrates.” 
Nor, though many must have come upon the passage, has anyone 
seemed to have been impressed with Dryden’s acknowledgment of 
his debt to Spenser. 

The peculiar characteristics of the Spenserian stanza are its 
linked quatrains and its final alexandrine. Since Spenser’s time, 
except for the Italian sonnet and the French ballade (both 
imported forms), the linking of quatrains has not been very popu- 
lar in English verse. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
however, it was a frequent device. Chaucer used the ababbebe in 
several poems, notably in the ninety-seven stanzas of his ‘“‘Monkes 
Tale.” Presumably Chaucer got it from the Old French, where 
it was a fairly common form, and he was followed in its use by 
Lydgate and others in the fifteenth century. C. Davidson notes 
also that the stanza was a favorite of the Coventry plays. Of 
Spenser’s contemporaries, Samuel Daniel, in the dedication of his 
“Tragedy of Cleopatra,” makes the only use of it that I have been 
able to find; Spenser himself does not use it, unless we count the 
first eight lines of “November” in the “Shepheards Calender.” 
Spenser’s followers, as we shall see, were almost certain, in cases 
where they did not keep his stanza exactly, to omit the linking of 
the quatrains; so that that feature of the Spenserian stanza which 
seems to have appealed to the nineteenth century as one of its 
chief beauties has been most often ignored by mere imitators. 

The history of the final alexandrine is very different; its use 


1This paper presents only the general conclusions of a study which the writer hopes 
ultimately to publish at length, with full tables and references. 
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is the most certain mark of Spenserian influence, even where that 
influence is at second or even third hand. Although Spenser was 
not the first to use a stanza ending with a line longer than the 
rest, he certainly set the fashion, and we may confidently ascribe 
to his example even such stanzas as Carew’s “Good Counsel to a 
Young Maid,” where the firs‘, lines are tetrameters, and the last a 
pentameter. 

Outside of the “Faerie Queen,” Spenser uses a final alexan- 
drine only in the last stanza of “January” in the “Shepheards 
Calender;” in six of the sonnets prefixed to the “ Faerie Queen;” 
and in sonnets X and XLV of the “Amoretti.” Spenser’s follow- 
ers, however, tried the alexandrine on all sorts of stanzas: the 
elegiac quatrain, the familiar ababcc, the rhyme royal, the ottava 
rima, and even the sonnet. 

The source of Spenser’s alexandrine has not yet been traced 
satisfactorily. Professor Skeat, in the Athenaeum,’ ascribes it to 
Surrey’s use of it with the fourteener in Tottel’s ‘‘ Miscellany” 
(1557). A fatal objection to that source, it seems to me, is that 
in all the uses of the ‘“ Poulter’s Measure” in Tottel the alexan- 
drine is followed by the septenary, and is not a final longer line. 
For a prior use of alexandrines merely Spenser did not even have 
to go to Tottel, as he must have been familiar with Sidney’s 
quatorzains in alexandrines. 

Guest, in his History of English Rhythms, Book IV, chapter 
Vii, says: 

In his “Lamentacyon” for the death of Henry the Seventh’s Queen, 
written in 1503, Sir Thomas More uses the ballet-stave of seven, and 
often gives six accents to the last verse of the stanza. This verse always 
ends with the words “and lo now here she lies.” It must have been often 
convenient to wedge this section into a verse of six accents; and as the 
poet’s rhythm is in other respects loose, I consider the Spenser-stave 
owing rather to the tumbling rhythm of the period, than to any design of 
introducing novelty into English versification. 

The poem in question consists of 12 rhyme-royal stanzas, each 
ending with a refrain “and lo now here I lye.” In 8 of the stanzas 
the syllables preceding this refrain number either 4 or 5; in 
stanzas 6, 7, 9, and 10 the syllables number 6, as follows: ‘My 


1 May 6, 1893, p. 574. 
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palace bylded is;” ‘“‘The mother’s part also;” ‘Thy mother never 
know;” ‘Farewell and pray for me.’ Sir Thomas More wrote 
other poems in the rhyme-royal stanza, but never elsewhere ends 
with an alexandrine. 

So far as I am aware, no one has hitherto commented on the 
forerunners of Spenser’s stanza to be found in the “ Mirrour for 
Magistrates.” In the edition of 1559, ‘‘Henry VI,” attributed to 
William Baldwin, is in forty absolutely regular stanzas, rhyming 


aabb. To be sure, this is not a stanza ending in an alexandrine, 
67 


but it is a stanza ending in a longer line, and in a versification 
that cannot by any stretch be called “tumbling.” Eleven other 
‘“‘legends” in this edition of 1559 are attributed to Baldwin, all of 
them in the rhyme-royal stanza, with a total of about 350 stanzas. 
These stanzas are also regular, not to say monotonous, in their 
scansion, for the variations number only five, namely, two Latin 
lines, one doubtful alexandrine, and two undoubted ones—all at 
the ends of stanzas. The regularity of the versification of these 
poems helps to put beyond a doubt the conclusion that the final 
septenary of the stanza of ‘Henry VI” was intentional. 

In 1574 John Higgins issued an addition to the ‘‘ Mirrour for 
Magistrates,” with 16 legends, to which in 1575 he added another, 
“Lord Irenglas.” In 1587 he republished his part, and added 24 
legends (including ‘“‘Burdet” in Part III). Of these 41 legends, 
numbering over 1,000 stanzas, 33 legends, with about 900 stan- 
zas, have the rhyme royal rhyme-scheme. Like Baldwin, Higgirs 
clung to the rhyme-scheme, although he varied his line-lengths 
and his measures. For example, in 2 short envoys the lines are 
all alexandrines instead of pentameters; in 2 legends he uses a 
perfectly regular anapestic tetrameter, one of them followed in 
the envoy by 3 stanzas which run ababbec. Higgins also tried a 

5 6 
few experiments in other stanza-forms; in 5 legends the rhyme- 
scheme is ababbecc (the rhyme royal with an added line—a 
rhyme-scheme sometimes used, as we shall see, by Spenser’s fol- 
lowers) ; the 2 stanzas of “Laelius Hamo” rhyme ababcc; in 
“King Varianus” the scheme is aabbcded; in “C. C. Caligula,” 
ababbebcb ; and in ‘‘ Emperor Severus” he switches from ababcce, 
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in the first 6 stanzas, to ababbece in the remaining 17. Higgins 
was so obviously an experimenter in meters that it is worth while 
to see how far he was either systematic or consistent in carrying 
out his experiments. 

Of the 41 legends, with their more than 1,000 stanzas, 28 
items, numbering about 500 stanzas, are almost mechanically 
regular. In addition, 8 of the legends in the rhyme royal stanzas 
(about 150 stanzas) are practically regular, except that 22 stan- 
zas end in an alexandrine, and 15 in an alexandrine couplet. 
There are left 8 legends in the rhyme-royal stanza, and 3 others, 
altogether about 400 stanzas, in which there is considerable 
irregularity. 

Of the 309 stanzas in the 8 legends in rhyme-royal stanzas, 94 
are erratic; that is to say, occasional alexandrines appear in stan- 
zas that are pretty certainly meant to be in pentameter, or 
occasional pentameters in stanzas meant to be in alexandrines. 
Even these stanzas, however, tend pretty clearly to fall into four 
groups. The smallest group—of stanzas of uniform length of 
line—numbers 44 stanzas, of which 15 are erratic. The next 
group—stanzas with a long final line—numbers 65 stanzas, of 
which 22 are erratic. Stanzas ending in a long couplet number 





92, with 22 erratic. The largest group—of stanzas which end 
with a shorter line or lines—numbers 102 stanzas, with 31 
erratic. 





The only one of these legends which is hard to scan is “ Pin- 
nar,” the shortest of them, and in its envoy Higgins himself says: 
“Though thus unorderly his tale hee tell... . . No fyner fyled 
phrase could scape my handes.” The other legends scan easily, 
and the lines are clearly and obviously pentameters, alexandrines, 
or septenaries, as the case may be. As a rule, where there might 
be some doubt about the scansion, Higgins has helped us out by 
his printing. For example, in a certain passage the -ed of the 
preterite and the past participle was spelled out in the sixteen 
cases in which it counted in the scansion; in the same passage 
the fact that this ending was not counted in the scansion was 
indicated forty-one times by -de, -’d, -t, -te, or -d. Other instances 
are ‘“‘wandring,” ‘“‘enmies,”’ ‘‘H’is,” and “T’have sav’de.” 
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The conclusion is unavoidable that Higgins knew how to write, 
and did write, regular meter, so that we must look upon his mix- 
ing pentameters, alexandrines, and septenaries in the same poem 
or stanza as either carelessness or experiment. When we consider 
in how many legends Higgins wrote regular, unvarying stanzas, 
and in how few he lacks regularity; when we remember that his 
looseness is (except in one short legend, for which he apologizes) 
a matter of length of line, and almost never of how a particular 
line shall be scanned, it seems to me that we must look upon 
Higgins as a deliberate experimenter. So far as I know, though 
my search has not been exhaustive, Higgins was the earliest 
versifier to take liberties with the rhyme-royal stanza. It is 
barely possible that Gascoigne had Higgins in mind when, in 
1575, he wrote: “I will next advise you that you hold the just 
measure wherewith you begin your verses.’’' 

Only 3 of Higgins’ legends with the ababbece rhyme-scheme 
have much variety of combination—‘‘Londricus,” “C. I. Caesar,” 
and “Emperor Severus’—81 stanzas in all, of which 21 are 
regular pentameter, 55 end in a longer line, and only 4 (all in 
“ Caesar”) end in a long couplet. The one salient fact is that in 
these legends Higgins preceded Spenser in the device of adding 
a line to a stanza already popular, and in making that added 
line, in more than five-eighths of the cases, a longer line. It 
does not follow, of course, that Spenser owed his stanza to Hig- 
gins’ example; even if we could show that he did, it would still be 
true that Spenser, and not Higgins, knew how to use an added 
alexandrine consistently and as a definitely artistic element of his 
stanza. The evidence is clear, however, that as early as 1574 at 
least one man in England was consciously, though more or less 
carelessly, experimenting with English stanzas in the direction 
in which Spenser was later to come upon our finest native verse- 
form. 

Spenser’s stanza was certainly not much used by his contem- 
poraries. The only instance I have found is a poem of nineteen 
stanzas published in January, 1595, and called “Cynthia.” Its 
author, Richard Barnefield, says in his preface that it is “the first 

1 Certain Notes of Instruction, 3. 
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imitation of the verse of that excellent Poet, Maister Spencer, in 
his Fayrie Queene.”' John Davies of Hereford seems to have 
been attracted by Spenser’s rhyme-scheme, for he used it in three 
poems between 1602 and 1607, to the number of 1,270 stanzas, 
but in pentameters throughout. In 1655 Robert Aylett twice 
gave the “Contents” of poems in single stanzas with Spenser’s 
rhyme-scheme, but also in pentameters throughout. The only 
other poem of this sort that I know of is Tom Hood’s “ Plea of the 
Midsummer Fairies,” published in 1827. 

After ‘“‘Cynthia,” the next use of the regular stanza that I have 
found is by the Platonist, Dr. Henry More, who used it in 1642 
in his “Song of the Soul,” a poem of 1,099 stanzas. He accounts 
for his use of the stanza in his “Epistle” to his father, prefixed 
to his Philosophical Poems, by saying: ‘You having from my 
childhood tuned mine ears to Spenser’s rhymes, entertaining us 
on winter nights, with that incomparable piece of his, The Fairy 
Queen, a Poem as richly fraught with divine Morality as Phansy.”’* 

Though there were many contemporary criticisms of Spenser’s 
poetry, comments on his stanza are as rare as uses of it. I have 
been able to find only two—one by Ben Jonson and the other by 
Gabriel Harvey. Drummond of Hawthornden reports that Jon- 
son said of Spenser: “his stanza pleased him not, nor his matter.” 
Harvey’s comment is in his own handwriting in his copy of Gas- 
coigne’s Certain Notes of Instruction, now in the Bodleian. To 
Gascoigne’s advice to “hold the just measure wherewith you begin 
your verse,” Harvey added: “The difference of the last verse from 
the rest in everie stanza, a grace in the Faerie Queen.”* Harvey, 
it may be added, did not once imitate either Spenser’s stanza, or 
Spenser’s sonnet. 

It is rather remarkable that neither of the Fletchers, nor 
Browne, who were Spenser’s chief followers in the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century, used Spenser’s stanza, and that Browne, 
though as ardent and as obvious a Spenserian as any, did not even 
imitate his versification. His only approach to Spenser’s stanza 


1 Arber, English Scholar's Library, Barnefield, p. 44. 
2 Second edition, Cambridge, 1647. This preface does not appear in the first edition, 1642. 
38Cf. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, Vol. 1, pp. 49 and 539. 
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is a section in the fifth eclogue of the “Shepherd’s Pipe” 
(ll. 47-136), where nine stanzas, in pentameters throughout, 
rhyme ababbebedd. 

Giles Fletcher’s sole imitation of Spenser’s stanza is the stanza 
of his “‘Christ’s Victory and Triumph,” which runs ababbece. 


Of the anonymous “ Britain’s Ida’’ Mr. Gosse says that it “is the 
only other known poem in that stanza.”' Unfortunately for Mr. 
Gosse, Giles Fletcher himself wrote his earlier “Canto upon the 
Death of Eliza’’ in that stanza; his brother Phineas wrote in it 
“To my Beloved Thenot,’’ and the second of his “Piscatory 
Eclogues;’’ T. Robinson used it in his “Life and Death of Mary 
Magdalene;” and Edmund Smith (d. 1710) used it in “Thales,” 
first published in 1750 or 1751. In another comment on this 
stanza Mr. Gosse says that it is “the nine-lined one of Spenser, 
compressed into an octet by the omission of the seventh line, and 
so deprived of that fourth rhyme which is one of its greatest tech- 
nical difficulties.”’ Mr. Gosse’s supposition is plausible, but, con- 
sidering that Spenser apparently formed his stanza by adding a 
line to a recognized form, and that Phineas Fletcher made a stanza 
by adding an alexandrine to the oftava rima, it seems just as 
likely that Giles Fletcher, following the example of five of the 
legends in the “Mirrour for Magistrates,” simply added an alex- 
andrine to the common rhyme royal. 

In contrast with his brother Giles, Phineas Fletcher experi- 
mented with a final alexandrine in no fewer than thirteen stanza- 
forms, from the triplet to an elaborate ten-line stanza. He length- 
ened the last line of the triplet, of the rhyme royal, and of the 
ottava rima; and he added an alexandrine to the heroic quatrain, 
to the ababcc stanza, to the rhyme royal, and to the ottava rima. 
Moreover, he tested most of these forms by using them in long 
poems. 

Phineas Fletcher is the only one of the Spenserian imitators 
I have noticed who made anything more than a sporadic use of 
feminine rhymes as an integral part of his stanza-structure. In 
his “Elisa,” which rhymes ababbce, all but four of the one hundred 
stanzas have feminine rhymes in the b-lines (though there are 


1 Jacobean Poets, p. 150. 2 Ibid, p. 139. 
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only thirty-eight feminine rhymes in the c-lines, and eight in 
the a-lines). A stanza from Milton’s “Ode,” followed by one 


from “Elisa,” will show the effect of the feminine rhymes: 


This is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the son of Heaven’s eternal king, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 
That he our deadly forfeit shou'd release, 
And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 
— “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” st. 1. 
Look as a stag pierced with a fatal bow, 
As by a wood he walks securely feeding,— 
In coverts thick conceals his deadly blow, 
And feeling death swim in his endless bleeding, 
—His heavy head his fainting strength exceeding - 
Bids woods adieu, so sinks into his grave; 
Green brakes and primrose sweet, his seemly herse embrave. 
—“Elisa,” st. 1. 


Toward the middle of the century Francis Quarles tried various 
' Spenserian imitations, but, like so many others, did not once use 
the regular stanza. He perhaps preceded Phineas Fletcher in 
writing the triplet ending in an alexandrine (as a stanza, not as a 
variation of the couplet). Quarles seems also to have been the 
first to lengthen the last line of the then popular ababce stanza. 
Of his other ventures, two are probably accidental variations of 
the lengthened ottava rima introduced by Phineas Fletcher. 

In 1650-51, in the preface to “Gondibert,” Sir William Daven- 
ant, speaking of Spenser’s language, made a criticism which has 
often been repeated in one form or another: “the unlucky choice 
of his stanza, hath by repetition of rime, brought him to the 
necessity of many exploded words.’ Possibly Edward Philips 
had Davenant’s objection in mind when he said, in 1675, in his 
Theatrum Poetarum: ‘“‘How much more stately and majestic in 
epic poems, especially of heroic argument, Spenser’s stanza . 
is above the way either of couplet or alternation of four verses only, 
I am persuaded, were it revived, would soon be acknowledged.”’ 


1 Preface, pp. 2, 3. 
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Dr. Henry More, Sir Richard Fanshawe, and Robert Aylett had 
all used Spenser’s stanza, the latest of them twenty years before 
Philips wrote. 

Two years later, in 1677, appeared “Ripley Reviv’d,” by 
Eirenaeus Philalethes. If, as some have always thought, and as 
Professor Kittredge thinks extremely likely, Eirenaeus Philalethes 
was George Stirk (or Starkey), who died of the plague in 1665, 
“Ripley Reviv’d”’ must have been written before that year, and 
probably much earlier, for (again on the authority of Professor 
Kittredge, who kindly furnished these items) Starkey mentions 
“Ripley Reviv’d” specifically before 1654. In this book are 
many bits of verse, among them two imitations of Spenser, one in 
fifteen regular stanzas (p. 371), and the other (p. 88) in thirteen 
stanzas, whose formula is ababcbcbb. As the book is very rare, I 


ob 
give two stanzas from each passage: 


Now for a close of this most secret Gate, 

Whereat few enter, none but they who are 

By Gods grace favour’d; its not luck ne fate 

That in disclosing this can claim a share: 

It is a portion which is very rare, 

Bestow’d on those whom the most High shall chuse, 
To such the Truth I freely shall declare. 

Nor ought through Envy to them shall refuse, 

Nor with unwonted Riddles shall their hopes abuse. 


Of uncouth subjects now shall be my Song, 

My mind intends high wonders to reveal, 

Which have lain hidden heretofore full long, 

Each artist striving them how to conceal, 

Lest wretched Caitiffs should these Treasures steal: 

Nor Villains should their Villanies maintain 

By this rare Art; which danger they to heal, 

In horrid Metaphor veil’d an Art most plain, 

Lest each fool knowing it, should it when known disdain. 
—“ An Exposition upon Sir G. Ripley’s Fifth Gate.” 


And now my Muse, let it not irksome seem 
To Thee of Natures Mysteries to sing 
Those hidden mysteries which many deem 
Nought but delusions with them for to bring. 
This is th’ opinion of the vulgar rude, 
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To whom there’s hardly any selcouth thing, 
But seems a Juggling trick, that would delude 
Their fancies with an empty wondering; 
Therefore against it they with thundering words do ring. 
There is a fiery Stone of Pa’ dise, 
So call’d because of its Celestial hew, 
Named of ancient years by Sages wise 
ELIXIR, made of Earth and Heaven new, 
Anatically mixt; strange to relate, 
Sought for by many, but found out by few; 
Above vicissitudes of Nature, and by fate 
Immortal, like a Body fixt to shew, 
Whose penetrative vertue proves a Spirit true. 
—“An Exposition upon the Preface of Sir G. Ripley.” 


In 1679 Dr. Samuel Woodford used Spenser’s stanza in the 
Epoda to his “Legend of Love,” as he called his paraphrase upon 
the Canticles. He also experimented with two or three rhyme- 
schemes which had already been appropriated by the Spenserians. 
The rhyme-scheme of the “Purple Island” (ababecc) he used in 
four poems, each time varying the line-lengths. In two poems he 
used the ababce stanza, with a final alexandrine; in “Si ignoras 
te,” however, his lines run 545456, and in “David’s Elegy,” 
545556. Aylett, Starkey, and Woodford seem to be the only men 
of the seventeenth century who used both the regular Spenserian 
stanza and imitations of it. Aylett and Woodford are interesting 
also as among the very few Englishmen between Milton and 
Warton who wrote sonnets. 

Two passages from Woodford’s preface are worth quoting: 


The Legend further of Love I have stiled it, for honours sake to the 
great Spencer, whose Stanza of Nine I have used, and who has Intituled 
the six Books which we have compleat of his Fairy Queen, by the several 
Legends . , 

Among the several other Papers that we have lost of the Excellent 
and Divine Spencer, one of the happiest Poets that this Nation ever bred, 
(and out of it the World, it may be (all things considered) had not his 
Fellow, excepting only such as were immediately Inspired) I bewail 
nothing me-thinks so much, as his Version of the Canticles. For doubt- 
less, in my poor Judgment, never was Man better made for such a Work, 
and the Song itself so directly suited, with his Genius and manner of 
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Poetry (that I mean, wherein he best shews and even excells himself, His 
Shepherds Kalender, and other occasional Poems, for I cannot yet say the 
same directly for his Faery Queen, design’d for an Heroic Poem)... . 


The noteworthy points in these sentences are the praise of the 
‘“‘Shepheards Calender,”’ with which chiefly Spenser won his repu- 
tation in his own day, and the doubt of the greatness of the 
“Faerie Queen” as a “heroic poem’’-—i. e., an epic. Woodiord’s 
comment, indeed, leads us directly toward the attitude, not only 
of the early eighteenth century, but also of the Romanticists. The 
early eighteenth-century poets who used Spenser’s stanza made it 
a vehicle for political satire 





led thereto presumably by Spenser’s 
use of allegory. Sir Kenelm Digby’s “Observations on the 22d 
stanza in the 9th Canto of the Ild Book” goes to show how 
ready men were to seize upon the political aspect of the allegory. 
The Romanticists, from Thomson down, although they have not 
used the stanza for satire, have also not used it for epic purposes, 
but have rather paid especial attention to its pictorial capabilities. 
When we talk today about the uses of the stanza since Spenser, we 
speak of the “Castle of Indolence,” of the ‘Revolt of Islam,” of 
the ‘‘Eve of St. Agnes,” of the descriptive passages of “Childe 
Harold,” or of the few stanzas at the beginning of the “Lotos 
Eaters.” Indeed, may we not agree that the “Faerie Queen” as 
an epic is something of a towr de force, inasmuch as the qualities 
for which generation after generation has praised and loved it are 
not those qualities which are considered indispensable in an epic? 
To say, then, that Woodford’s criticism of the “Faerie Queen” is 
also that of later centuries is not to claim for him any especial 
acuteness of perception; it is merely to point out that the critical 
judgments of the Restoration and Augustan periods were not so 
directly opposed to those of the nineteenth century as is generally 
assumed. The pseudo-Classicists were hardly more alive to the 
defects of the “Faerie Queen” than we post-Romanticists; they 
were only less appreciative of its really great qualities—qualities 
which would not have suited what those generations had to say, 
any more than the Spenserian stanza would serve as a substitute 
for the ottava rima in ‘‘Don Juan.” 

In 1687 appeared “Spenser Redivivus; containing the First 
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Book of the ‘Fairy Queen.’ His Essential Design Preserved, but 
his Obsolete Language and Manner of Verse totally laid aside. 
Delivered in Heroic Numbers by a Person of Quality.” This 
Travesty has often been cited to show how little that generation 
thought of Spenser, but I think that its importance has been 
greatly overestimated. In 1729 James Ralph published a poem 
in heroics called ‘An Imitation of Spenser’s Fairy Queen, by a 
Young Gentleman of Twenty.” In 1774 appeared Canto I, 
‘‘attempted in blank verse” to the length of eighteen pages; and 
in 1783, Cantos I-IV, also “attempted in blank verse.”” These 
four attempts to modernize Spenser’s versification are, however, 
the only ones I have been able to find. Over against them we 
must put the many admiring references to him, as well as the 
really surprising number of poems both in his stanza and in 
variations of it. 

John Dryden followed others, Davenant most closely, in think- 
ing the stanza of the “Faerie Queen” unsuited to epic purposes. 
In the dedication to his translation of the Aeneis (1697) he says, 
apropos of Spenser and Cowley: ‘They both make hemistichs 
(or 1/2 verses), breaking off in the middle of the line. I confess 
there are not many such in the Fairy Queen; and even those few 
might be occasioned by his unhappy choice of so long a stanza.” 
We may balance this, however, with one of the most interesting 
details of Spenser’s influence in the seventeenth century — 
Dryden’s specific acknowledgment that he got his alexandrine 
from Spenser. In this same dedication he says: 

In the meantime, that I may arrogate nothing to myself, I must 
acknowledge that Virgil in Latin, and Spenser in English, have been my 
masters. Spenser has also given me the boldness to make use sometimes 
of his Alexandrine line, which we call, though improperly, the Pindaric, 
because Mr. Cowley has often employed it in hisOdes. It adds a certain 
majesty to the verse, when it is used with judgment, and stops the sense 
from overflowing into another line. 

A few pages farther on Dryden recurs to the subject in the 
following passage: 

When I mentioned the Pindaric line, I should have added, that I take 
another license in my veases: for I frequently make use of triplet rhymes, 
and for the same reason, because they bound the sense. And therefore I 
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generally join these two licenses together, and make the last verse of the 
triplet a Pindaric: for, besides the majesty which it gives, it confines the 
sense within the barriers of three lines, which would languish if it were 
lengthened into four. Spenser is my example for both these privileges 
of English verses; and Chapman has followed him in his translation of 
Homer. Mr. Cowley has given in to them after both; and all succeeding 
writers after him. I regard them now as the Magna Charta of heroic 
poetry, and am too much an Englishman to lose what my ancestors 
have gained for me. 


Dryden’s saying that “Spenser is my example for both these 
privileges” is puzzling, for in Spenser’s ‘‘ Mother Hubberds Tale” 
I can find no triplets and no alexandrines. If Dryden thought 
that in “May” of the “‘Shepheards Calender,’ Spenser was trying 
to write in heroic couplets, there is some slight warrant for his 
statement, inasmuch as in its 317 lines there are three triplets. 

Dryden’s mention of Cowley, and of “Pindaricks” as a com- 
mon name for alexandrines, leads one to wonder if Cowley was 
not also indebted to Spenser. His Pindaric strophes commonly 
end with an alexandrine, and as he plainly declared he was not 
trying to reproduce either Pindar’s words or his meter, but merely 
his general effect, we can hardly trace his alexandrines to Pindar. 
The only evidence I can find is an interesting, but for our pur- 
poses rather inconclusive paragraph from his essay “On Myself,” 
which runs: 


I believe I can tell the particular little Chance that filled my Head 
first with such Chines of Verse. as have never since left ringing there: 
For I remember when I began to read, and to take some Pleasure in it, 
there was wont to lye in my Mother’s Parlour (I know not by what acci- 
dent, for she herself never in her life read any Book but of Devotion) but 
there was wont to lye Spencer’s Works; this I happened to fall upon, and 
was infinitely delighted with the Stories of the Knights, and Giants, and 
Monsters, and brave Houses, which I found every where there: (Tho my 
Understanding had little to do with all this) and by degrees with the 
Tinkling of the Rhyme and Dance of the Numbers, so that I think I had 
read him all over before I was twelve years old, and was thus made a Poet 
as irremediably as a child is made an Eunuch. 


In a little more than a century between the first publication of 
the “ Faerie Queen” and 1698, my last entry before 1700, there 
were Spenserian poems or imitations in forty-seven different years, 
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with only two long gaps, one of nine and one of fifteen years. 
When we consider that the disciples of a poet are rather more 
likely to show the master’s influence in their style and phrase, 
and general attitude, than in mere copying of meters, such imita- 
tion in nearly half the years of the century is in itself a notable 
record. These poems, which are by forty-three different poets, 
number nearly one hundred and fifty. Twenty poems, including 
the “Faerie Queen,” are in the regular stanza, and are by Spen- 
ser, Barnefield, More, and Fanshawe, who wrote only the regular 
stanza, and Aylett, Eirenaeus Philalethes, and Woodford, who 
wrote both the regular stanza and imitations of it. 

Of the remaining poems, ten, by six poets, imitate only the 
linking of the rhymes; a dozen more, each by a different poet, end 
a short-line stanza with a pentameter, and John Donne once used 
a final septenary. We have left over a hundred poems in nearly 
fifty stanza-forms, by a score of poets, all of whom confined their 
imitations of Spenser’s verse to the use of a final alexandrine. 

In quantity, the number of regular stanzas is about equal to 
the number of stanzas which have the final alexandrine. Poems 
which merely link rhymes number about half as many stanzas; 
and the poems which have the final long line, not an alexandrine, 
number only 197 stanzas—about one-fortieth of the whole 
number. 

The use of a given stanza in a long poem tests not only the 
poet’s facility, but also the fitness of the stanza for continuous 
use. Fourteen of the poems in our list run to a length of a hun- 
dred or more stanzas each; five of them are regular Spenserian, 
four by John Davies of Hereford imitate the rhyme-scheme only, 
and the remaining five—Giles Fletcher’s “Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph;’ Phineas’ “Appollyonists,” ‘Elisa,’ and ‘Purple 
Island ;” and the anonymous ‘“‘Miserere” —are each in a different 
stanza-form. It will be observed that all of these poems are, 
except for the final alexandrine, in pentameters, and that they are 
all in stanzas of seven, eight, or nine lines. 

The true Spenserian stanzas of the seventeenth century are all 
but forgotten—I have no doubt that many of my readers are sur- 
prised at their number and length—and the work of the,Fletchers 
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is remembered rather than known. Indeed, the one Spenserian 
imitation in this century that can fairly be called both great and 
familiar to the present generation is Milton’s “Hymn on the 
Nativity,” which owes to Spenser only its concluding alexandrine. 
And yet, when Mr. Swinburne used Milton’s stanza in his “Ode 
to Victor Hugo” —the only other instance I know of, except the 
lone stanza in Gray’s “Ode for Music” (1769)—he carefully 
reduced the alexandrine to a pentameter in every one of his 
twenty-four stanzas. 

That so little of this imitation of Spenser has proved of lasting 
greatness or popularity is not to be charged against the vitality of 
Spenser’s influence. In the first place, we must not forget that, 
except for the sonnet, of all our verse-forms the Spenserian stanza 
is by far the most elaborate in common use. Indeed, when we 
stop to think, we find that, although our English stanza-forms 
number more than a thousand, the ones that have been much used 
in relatively long poems are very few. Outside of “Isabella” 
and “Don Juan” the ottava rima has been used most often 
in translations from the Italian; since the “Rape of Lucrece” 
the rhyme royal has been almost untouched; the “Venus and 
Adonis” stanza, for a century enormously popular as a vehicle 
for short songs, has been almost unused in extended poems; 
the elegiac quatrain, more used than any of the others, is so 
much shorter than Spenser’s stanza that a comparison of use 
seems hardly fair. All of these stanzas go back at least to 
Elizabeth’s time; to them we have added in later times the 
stanza of “In Memoriam,” and perhaps that of Fitzgerald’s 
“Omar.” In fact, blank verse and the heroic couplet are now, as 
they have been for three hundred years, the standard forms for 
long poems, so that, although one might name a considerable list 
of successful long poems in other forms, it is hard to find more 
than a few instances of each kind. In such a list the Spenserian 
stanza would almost certainly stand first. 

In the second place, because of the constantly increasing sup- 
ply of current literature, and the considerable additions which 
each generation makes to the already large mass of what we call 
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our “classics,” all but the greatest writers of a past generation 
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tend more and more to be forgotten. It follows that we are 
increasingly likely to judge of a generation, or even of a century, 
by the five or ten writers whose fame was greatest in their own 
day. It often happens, therefore, that we hastily assume that a 
minor poet of real sweetness and power was of as little impor- 
tance to his own generation as he is to the present one. 

I do not wish to be thought of as pleading for a revival of 
interest in hitherto neglected authors; I do not profess to have 
rediscovered even one poet or poem which the present generation 
culpably ignores. But I do wish to insist that we are too likely 
to dismiss as insignificant a man whose name is to most of us 
only a name; such a man, for instance, as Dr. Henry More, the 
Platonist. Of course, every student of seventeenth-century 
English literature knows his name, though relatively few of us 
are familiar with his work. Now, Dr. Henry More was a man of 
much repute in his own generation, and the fact that he chose to 
put his most serious work into the Spenserian stanza meant much 
more toward establishing or continuing a Spenserian tradition than 
even such a poem as the “Hymn on the Nativity.” If, then, the 
men who imitated Spenser’s versification during the seventeenth 
century were, many of them, of much more prominence in their 
own generation than they are likely to seem to us, it follows that 
a list of names such as we have here means that Spenser’s influ- 
ence before 1700 was as constant and as profound as that of all 
but Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 


EpwaRrpD Payson Morton 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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SOME FEATURES OF STYLE IN EARLY FRENCH 
NARRATIVE POETRY (1150-70).—Concluded 


IV. THE TIRADE LYRIQUE, OR COUPLETS IN MONORHYME 

One of the noticeable characteristics of early French narrative 
poetry is the tendency to repeat the rhyme cf one couplet in the 
following couplet or couplets. Usually this repetition is confined 
to two successive couplets, but occasionally three couplets, or even 
a larger number, are so connected. The natural supposition would 
be that the thought of the passage prompted this union, that the 
lines were connected by the same rhyme because they represented 
one idea, completed one and the same sentence. A glance at the 
poems, however, is sufficient to disprove this theory. The majority 
of couplets in monorhyme contain two sentences. A few hold even 
three. Therefore it is not continuity of thought which prompts 
continuity of rhyme. The cause is not to be sought for within. 
It lies without, in the conscious imitation of a literary fashion. 
The narrative poet is borrowing this feature of style from other 
forms of verse, from poems composed in strophes. 

It is hardly necessary to recall that the primary form of a lyric 
strophe is a monorhyme, for the question of the primitive lyric 
form may not be pertinent in the third quarter of the twelfth 
century. What is essential in the present discussion is to notice 
that the epic strophe, which derives ultimately from the lyric, was 
in assonance or monorhyme in all mediaeval French literature. 
Popular songs in their original form may have been known to the 
educated classes of France who fought the Second Crusade. We 
have no proof either way. But it is certain that the same genera- 
tion was familiar with a very large body of epic material, and it 
is therefore more than probable that the poets who began to narrate 
historical or pseudo-historical events toward 1150 were influenced 
by the epic style of verse. Back of them indeed, in the eleventh 
century or earlier, Romance narrative poetry followed at times the 
epic model. Witness the Provengal Boethius. So the Passion 
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du Christ and the Vie de St. Léger, which are intended to rhyme 
in couplets throughout, are apparently affected by the same influ- 
ence and, by linking two couplets together, offer occasional pas- 
sages in monorhyme or assonance. So with a few specimens of 
romantic Latin poetry which belong to this early period. The 
oetosyllabic quatrains of the Verna feminae suspiria (the verse 
of the Passion)’ fail to preserve their independence against the 
inroads of the monorhyme laisse, while Marbodius’ Descriptio 
vernae pulchritudinis’ joins the hemistiches and verse-endings of 
two successive lines in what we might call “tirades lyriques.” In 
these instances of Latin poetry which celebrate the return of spring 
we might perhaps see an imitation of the popular lyric strophe. 
The average testimony, however, points rather to the authority 
of the epic laisse. 

For it is quite surely due to the pressure of the epic laisse, 
and not to the form suggested by a primary lyric strophe, that 
the two most important narrative poems of the first period of French 
literature—poems written, it would seem, by contemporaries of 
Marbodius—the Vie de St. Alexis and Albéric’s Alexandre, were 
cast in the epic mold. And if we may safely argue from them, it is 
probable that the variations in the couplets of the didactic poetry 
of the first quarter of the twelfth century were due to epic influence 
directly, or to unknown Latin poems which may have transmitted 
that influence indirectly. Philippe de Thaun’s verse, while surpris- 
ingly independent of this generally recognized suzerainty, yields 
occasional homage to it in passages of varying length (Comput, 
715-18, 1123-26, 1891-94, 2161-66, 2187-96, 2345-54, etc. ; Besti- 
aire, 237-40, 475-82, 509-12, etc.), while the St. Brandan, which 
now and then inclines toward assonance (21-24, 29-32, 44—47), 
more often seeks to connect its couplets by monorhyme verse (83- 
86, 281-84, 484-87, 754-57, 1280-83, etc.). 

We cannot discern, however, in the few examples of the “tirade 
lyrique” which are scattered through the Latin and vernacular 
poetry of this early epoch, any intention on the part of their 
authors to employ assonancée or monorhyme as a part of their style. 

1See Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alioth, Vol. XIV, pp. 492, 493. 

2See Migne’s Patrologia Latina, Vol. CLXXI, col. 1717. Marbodius died in 1123. 
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You would say that they stumble on its use by accident, led 
unconsciously to it by the dominance of the epic laisse. And 
when a whole generation has gone by and we reach the romantic 
revival which follows the Crusade of 1147, we find its first narra- 
tive poet, Geoffrei Gaimar, similarly indifferent in his treatment 
of monorhyme. A few examples of it may be found in his Estorte 
des Engleis (91-94, 149-52, 841-44, 961-64, etc.), but with one 
or two exceptions they are confined to the first and less artistic 
part of the chronicle —the first four thousand lines—and may be 
set down to the credit of convenience rather than to any deliberate 
purpose. Nor may any more serious reason be attributed to the 
presence of the two passages in the first translation of Marbodius’ 
Lapidarius' (359-62, 371-74), or the one in the Débat du corps 
et de ’'dme (839-42). 

But with Wace and his Brut we enter upon a new conception 
of the ‘‘tirade lyrique.” Wace was ever self-conscious; he took 
his vocation seriously; he studied his words and his rhythm; he 
strove after style. With the object of perfecting his poetic art, 
he gladly received every traditional component of literary expres- 
sion and tried to improve upon it, to embellish it. For instance, 
there was no other reason for preserving the “tirade lyrique,” at 
the time when the Brut was written, than an artistic one. By 
1155 the weight of epic example had been decidedly lessened 
through the increasing importance of narrative, didactic, and 
lyric verse, and it had become the fortune of these kinds in turn 
to react upon the style of the epic. Its borrowings from them of 
transposed parallelism and dramatic dialogue show this. There- 
fore, when we find the author of the Brut making free use of 
couplets in monorhyme, we may be allowed to infer that he does 
so consciously, of his own express volition, and not through a 
negative concession to sterile imitation. 

In the matter of direct repetition we saw that Wace made a 
means of expression his own which had been bequeathed to him 
by older poets. So again with his legacy of couplets in mono- 
rhyme. In his possession they became an important attribute of 
poetic style. He increased their artistic effect by subjecting them 

1 Edited by L. Pannier in Les lapidaires francais au moyen age (Paris, 1882). 
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to modifications. In the Brut, for instance, there are not only 
many instances of the simple form of the “tirade lyrique,” already 
known (91-99, 125-28, 203-6, 1099-1102, 1853-58, ete.), but 
there occurs, it may be for the first time, a variation of the form 
which betrays the ambition of an aspirant to literary fame. This 
variation consists in a combination of couplets which have the 
same tonic vowel at the rhyme, but where the rhyme-vowel is 
preceded by 7 or followed by mute e, as in Brut, 157-62 (-é-16-6), 
2487-90 (-é-6e), 4573-78 (-ié-ée-€). The question of the origin 
of this variation might suggest itself. It does not seem to come 
from epic poetry. Certain rhymes in Everard’s translation of 
Cato’s Distichs,’ in -ier and -er (op. cit., 57a), or Samson de 
Nanteuil’s Proverbia Salomonis,’ where couplets in -er are followed 
or preceded by couplets in -ier (op. cit., col. 154, ll. 24-27; col. 
156, ll. 6-9; col. 157, ll. 7-10), and couplets in -er-ée-é-ier (col. 
155, ll. 25-34) follow one another in sequence, may have suggested 
some like combination to Wace—provided these poems antedate 
the Brut, which is not at all certain. Or better, Wace hit upon 
the variation himself. At least he seems to have elaborated it 
and given it vogue. 

Having once adopted the “tirade lyrique” in its varying 
forms, Wace proceeds to make use of it as occasion demands. 
His didactic poems, some of which may be earlier than the Brut, 
offer scattered instances of it, whether the simple kind of the 
St. Nicolas (1084-87, 1532-34) and the Conception (197-204, 
581-84, etc.), or the complex, as well as the simple, kind of the 
Ste. Marguerite (simple: 29-34, 41-44, etc.; complex: 13-16 
[ -iere-ere |, 127-30 | -6-6e], 189-94 [-er-ier-er]). In the Rou 
Wace carries this feature of style much farther than in his first 
chronicle or his miscellaneous poetry. The number of couplets 
in monorhyme steadily increases as the poem expands, until the 
total amount of lines so treated must stand in the ratio of one-fifth 
or even one-fourth to the entire number. No other writer approxi- 
mates Wace in his fondness for the “tirade lyrique.” 

The poets of the day, however, continue to employ this form 

1See Stengel, Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, No. 47. 


2See Bartsch-Horning, La langue et la littérature francaises. 
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with moderation. We find couplets joined in monorhyme in the 
Miinchener Brut, in the Vie du Pape Grégoire, in the romantic 
Roman de Thebes, contemporaneous with the Brut or possibly 
earlier. If it is earlier, then Wace did not invent the variation 
we have noticed, for the author of Thébes reveals a knowledge of 
it at the very start (11-16 | -er-ier-er |, 27-30 | -i6-é], ete.) and 
only returns to the simple kind later on in the poem (853-56, 
899-902, ete.). But we are inclined to date Thébes a few years 
after the Brut, because its style seems to be less affected by 
traditional models—a most uncertain reason, to be sure, when we 
consider how deficient our information is regarding the direct 
antecedents of the French literature of this period. 

At all events, the author of Thébes is a partisan of the “tirade 
lyrique.” But the author of Enéas seems to be hostile to it. We 
have already seen how averse this poet was to copying the style 
of his predecessors. He rejected transposed parallelism; he cul- 
tivated dramatic dialogue. As for couplets in monorhyme, he 
would use them sparingly if need be, but would find the complex 
kind preferable to the simple. The combination -é-ée he employs 
more than once (613-16, 1471-74, 3849-52, etc.), as also -er-ier 
and -ier-er (825-28, 2327-30, 5630-42, etc.). But the simple 
form is restricted to a few passages, as -us in proper names 
(2669-72) and -ors (7647-50). Taken all together, the number 
of “‘tirades lyriques” in Enéas is inconsiderable in comparison 
with the length of the poem. 

If the author of Enéas was temperamentally opposed to the 
employment of received elements of style, we may expect from all 
that we have seen that Benoit de Sainte-More was favorable to 
them. He would not be the one to neglect the ‘tirade lyrique.” 
And for proof his Roman de Troie offers proportionately quite as 
many examples of couplets in monorhyme as the Brut (cf. T'roie, 
317-20, 625-28, 961-64, 1123-26, etc.), while the Chronique des 
Ducs de Normandie differs from Troie, if at all, only in multiply- 
ing the number of these constructions (cf. Chronique, 435-38, 
613-16, 735-38, 791-96, etc.). 

What is true of Benoit in this particular instance is also true 
of his contemporaries, Gautier d’ Arras, Thomas, and Chrétien de 
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Troyes.’ All of these poets reveal a moderate use of the “tirade 
lyrique,” corresponding to the manner of the Brut or Thebes. 
Still it is clear that Gautier d’Arras found this feature of style less 
in favor when he wrote Ile et Galeron than when he composed 
Eracle, for there is a striking difference between these poems in 
the number of passages so treated. Furthermore, the fragments 
of Thomas’ Tristan, which furnish perhaps fourteen instances all 
told, contain quite as many examples of the complex kind as of 
the simple. 

With Chrétien de Troyes this leaning toward the variation 
established by the Brut or Thébes is still more pronounced, while 
the proportion of both kinds taken together steadily decreases. 
If we set the total number of “‘tirades lyriques” in F'rec at twenty- 
five, we note that fully three-fourths of them belong to the com- 
plex variety (cf. Erec, 209-12, 219-22, etc.). The amount of 
both kinds in Cligés is smaller than in Erec, and two examples 
only are of the simple rhyme (cf. Cligés, 969-72, 4209-12). 
This ratio rises in la Charrette, while the totals diminish still fur- 
ther. The lowering process continues in Jwain until of the 
twenty-five ‘“‘tirades lyriques” of Hrec but tenremain. Quite the 
opposite, however, is revealed by a study of the rhymes in Guzil- 
laume d’ Angleterre. There we approach the proportion of Erec, 
not only in the total number of simple and complex passages, but 
also in the ratio of the two kinds to each other. This fact might 
be used as additional evidence in support of the contention that 
Chrétien’s least romantic poem was written early in his career. 

With the “tirade lyrique” as a basis a like inference might be 
drawn in regard to the chronological order of Thomas’ Tristan 
and the Douce Folie. Over against fourteen instances, about 
equally divided between the two kinds, in the three thousand and 
more lines of Tristan, we set eight examples in the thousand lines 
of the Folie, of which five are in simple rhyme and three in com- 
plex. The relatively larger number of such passages in the Folie, 
together with the greater proportion of simple rhymes, might 
indicate the priority of the shorter poem. 


1] have been writing * Troies,” but the usual spelling is now “ Troyes,” and should 
be followed. 
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Other romantic compositions of this period which show famili- 
arity with the use of the “tirade lyrique” include the romance of 
Floire et Blanchefleur—both versions— where the proportion of 
both varieties and the relative proportion of simple and complex 
kinds approach the ratio of the Brut, and the verse Roman des 
Sept Sages, which shows a relatively smaller number of simple 
rhymes (simple: 2402-5, 3928-31; complex: 235-38, 1061-66, 
2832-35, ete.). The Roman du Mont-Saint-Michel,' written by 
Guillaume de Saint-Pair about the year 1170, presents a fair num- 
ber of these passages, almost without exception of the simple vari- 
ety. On the other hand, the romance of the Comte de Poitiers,’ 
of approximately the same date, divides its few examples (nine?) 


; 


of the “tirade lyrique” quite impartially between the two kinds. 

As is well known, this feature of style continued in use during 
the whole mediaeval period of French literature. But it never 
again enjoyed the popularity which it had possessed in the days 
of Wace and his contemporaries. The writers who flourished in 
the seventies of the twelfth century, as Marie de France, show it 
quite as much favor as was manifested by the authors of the Brut 
and Thébes. Marie’s lais contain a fair number of couplets in 
monorhyme, of which the larger part belong to the complex vari- 
ety. Her Espurgatoire, however, which in certain respects seems 
earlier than the Jais, prefers the simple rhyme. So does the 
anonymous lai of Désiré, uncertain in date. 

The romantic poem of Amadas et Ydoine, which apparently 
furnishes a corrective to the superficial moral of Cligés, offers a 
considerable number of these passages, without making a distinct 
choice between their kinds, simple or complex. This mannerism 
forms also a noticeable feature of Partonopeus de Blois,’ probably 
written during the eighties, and of Ipomedon,‘ its contemporary, 
a poem which borrowed the names of its characters from Thébes 
and derived some suggestions for its style from Enéas. A gene- 
ral impression of the “tirade lyrique,” gained from a survey of 
Partonopeus and Ipomedon, is that there is a return to the simple 
form of rhyme of the earlier period. 


1 Edited by Fr. Michel (Caen, 1856). 2 Edited by Fr. Michel (Paris, 1831). 
% Edited by G. A. Crapelet (Paris, 1834). 
4 Hue de Rotelande’s Ipomedon, published by E. Kolbing and E. Koschwitz (Berlin, 1889). 
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In summarizing, therefore, we may safely conclude that the 
notion of combining two or more couplets in rhyme was borrowed 
by narrative poetry from the epic laisse, in assonance or mono- 
rhyme. For a time this imitation undoubtedly observed an exact 
correspondence of the tonic syllable. The predominance of epic 
poetry would have enjoined this correspondence. When the influ- 
ence of the epic became weakened through the rise of lyric and 
narrative verse after the Crusade of 1147, the poets of the new 
school in their seeking for artistic effect would have found a vari- 
ation for the pure cadence of the line by bringing together rhymes 
on the same tonic vowel still, but tonic vowels which were pre- 
ceded by 7, instead of a consonant, or were followed by mute e. 
Wace may have been the inventor of this variation, though his 
claim to it could be disputed by the author of Thébes. Wace 
might have received hints from the lines of Everard and Samson 
de Nanteuil. Whether he did or not, and whether he was the 
inventor or not, he cultivated the “tirade lyrique” with more 
enthusiasm than any other writer. In his Row he even went to 
extremes. After the Brut and Thébes the younger poets employed 
both simple and complex rhymes as they wished, and some openly 
preferred the variation to the originalform. Chrétien de Troyes, 
however, did not care for either, and used the “tirade lyrique” 
less and less with each succeeding poem. But he could not 
destroy its popularity altogether, and couplets in monorhyme 
continued to appear, though with less frequency and with a pref- 
erence for the simple consonance, throughout the whole period 
of mediaeval poetry. 


Vv. THE BROKEN COUPLET 


In the Romania of 1894 (Vol. XXIII, pp. 1-35) Paul Meyer 
published an important study on “Le couplet de deux vers.” In 
this article he called attention for the first time to the two schools 
of narrative poets which flourished almost side by side in the third 
quarter of the twelfth century—schools which would be chiefly 
differentiated by their handling of the narrative couplet. The 
older, influenced more strongly by poetic tradition, considered the 
couplet as indivisible, expressing but one thought. The phrase 
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which began with the couplet should end with it, or should end 
with the second line of some following couplet, and not with the 
first line of that couplet. In M. Meyer’s words: ‘Il y a des 
phrases de deux, quatre, six vers, il n’y en a pas de trois, de cinq, 
de sept.” 

On the other hand, the other, and younger, school, struck by 
the monotonous regularity of rhythm which this fusion of thought 
and line produced, would seek to vary the monotony by breaking 
the traditional mold. A sentence begun with the first line of a 
couplet would be finished on the first line of the following couplet 
or couplets, or one begun with the second line would finish with 
the first or second line of succeeding couplets. In this way 
phrases of three, five, or seven lines would be formed, and inci- 
dentally overflow between the couplets would appear. The leader 
of this later school would be Chrétien de Troyes. 

The truth of M. Meyer’s discovery was so self-evident that his 
statements were neither called in question nor confirmed by more 
detailed investigations. And, indeed, the facts assembled in the 
preparation of this present paper show that practically nothing is 
to be added to his conclusions. But any study of poetic style 
during the sixth and seventh decades of the twelfth century would 
be quite incomplete without a reference to this striking feature of 
versification, and if reference is made at all, it should be fairly 
comprehensive. For this reason I take the liberty of supporting 
M. Meyer’s arguments with additional statistics. 

Absolute exactness in arriving at the number of broken coup- 
lets in any given poem seems to be impossible. Even an approxi- 
mate calculation is quite unsatisfactory, because any two readers 
will certainly disagree with each other, and also with the editor 
of the text, whose opinion of its meaning is represented by his 
punctuation. Furthermore, the same person reading the same 
poem at different times will vary to some extent in his count, 
because he is often forced to give an interpretation to the author’s 
meaning, and cannot maintain precisely the same exegetical atti- 
tude on all occasions. The power of subjectivity is too strong for 
scientific accuracy. Therefore I do not pretend to present other 
than relative results. 
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I have, however, attempted to combine with the study of the 
broken couplet the consideration of the sentence which follows 
the break in the couplet, and have roughly computed the propor- 
tion of three-line phrases thus formed to the whole number of 
sentences which follow the break, whether formed of an odd or an 
even number of lines. The results of this particular computation 
may aid in throwing light on the style of the individual author, 
even though they may be useless for general deductions as to 
literary style. If we assume that the original idea of the couplet 
was to express a thought in two lines, and afterward in four, six, 
or eight lines, we may suppose that, when this primary concep- 
tion was abandoned by the poets, they would still show traces of 
its hold on them in their formation of sentences which contained 
an odd number of lines. The earliest phrase which consists of an 
odd number of lines would logically be the three-line sentence, or 
a slight extension of the primitive couplet of two lines. It would 
therefore seem probable that the earliest poems which use the 
broken couplet would present the greatest proportion of three- 
line sentences. Or, in other words, we might expect to find that 
the poems which show the lowest percentage of broken couplets 
would offer the greatest ratio of three-line phrases. As a matter 
of fact, this proves to be the case in the larger number of instances. 
But the exceptions are many, and a rule for the phenomenon can- 
not be formulated. The style of the author seems to be the decid- 
ing factor here. 

If we now turn to the first period of French literature, we find 
that the poems which were composed in lines rhyming two by two, 
the regular narrative couplet, contain but scattered instances of 
the broken couplet. Philippe de Thaun’s Comput might be cred- 
ited with eleven breaks, of which six would be followed by sen- 
tences of three lines, while his Bestiaire would give five, four of 
which are followed by three-line phrases. As these poems run 
over three thousand lines each, the percentage of such forms— 
less in either case than six-tenths—is extremely small, and may 
be due to accident or to copyists. The same results are reached 
in an analysis of St. Brandan, where there appear to be but two 
broken couplets. Neither of these is followed by a three-line 
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sentence. The principle of one couplet to one thought is clearly 
held by these early writers. 

Not so with the authors of the literature after the Crusade of 
1147, or those perhaps who just preceded it. The Vie de Ste. 
Julienne’ has nine broken couplets—1.4 per cent.—of which five 
are followed by sentences of three lines. The Vie de St. George* 
contains four broken couplets, 1.7 per cent. It does not contain 
the three-line phrase. The Débat du corps et de Vame may count 
up twelve broken couplets—2.3 per cent. One-third of the sen- 
tences following the break consist of three lines. The first trans- 
lation of Marbodius’ Lapidarius shows fifteen broken couplets— 
3 per cent. The three-line sentences following give a proportion 
of 33 per cent. 

Much greater interest, however, is attached to Geoffrei Gaimar’s 
treatment of the couplet. His Estorie des Engleis, the first long 
poem after the Crusade of 1147, has already afforded us a glimpse 
of artistic desire in the matter of transposed parallelism and direct 
repetition. Its handling of the couplet is quite as significant. 
The first 4,000 lines of the storie contain about 4.5 per cent. of 
broken couplets, with slightly over 37 per cent. of three-line 
phrases after the break. The last 2,500 lines rise to 7.8 per cent. 
of the former and fall to less than 33 per cent. of the latter. This 
increase of broken couplets may not be ascribed to chance. It is 
accompanied by another change in versification. In the first 4,000 
lines we noted eight overflow verses to the thousand; in the last 
2,500, only two and a half. These statistics, inconclusive as they 
may be each by itself, when taken together may be considered as 
indicative of a change of style on the part of Gaimar, under the 
pressure of external influences which entirely escape us. 

Next in date to Gaimar comes Wace. Possibly his religious 
poems preceded his chronicles. The versification of two of them, 
at least— St. Nicolas and the Conception—would point that way. 
Each contains about 2 per cent. of broken couplets, and 50 per 
cent. of three-line sentences after the break. On the contrary, 
in the imperfect edition of Ste. Marguerite, we would count 7 


1 Published by Hugo von Feilitzen in the Ver del Juise (Upsala, 1883). 
2 Published by V. Luzarche with Wace’s Vie de la Vierge Marie (Tours, 1859). 
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per cent. of broken couplets, two-thirds of which are followed by 
three-line phrases—an unusually high ratio. Wace’s chronicles, 
however, do not reveal any growing fondness for the new rhythm. 
The first 3,000 lines of the Brut yield 5.5 per cent. of broken 
couplets, with 30 per cent. of three-line sentences; and the remain- 
ing 12,000, 3.5 per cent. of broken couplets, and 37 per cent. of 
phrases in three lines. The octosyllabic part of Rou, later than 
the Brut by five years and more, reduces the percentage of broken 
couplets to 3, and of three-line sentences to 27.5. The sentences 
in Rou are noticeably long, but we may conclude from these 
figures that Wace adhered quite steadily to the use of the tradi- 
tional couplet, despite a temporary vacillation. 

The Roman de Thebes is a probable contemporary of the Brut. 
We have seen how its author developed the form of transposed 
parallelism. He remained satisfied with that effort, and shows 
but little interest in varying his rhythm. A proportion of 3 per 
cent. for broken couplets, and 52 per cent. for three-line sentences 
following the break, may be called normal, if we take Wace as a 
standard. 

Other poems of the fifties or early sixties may include the Vie 
du Pape Grégoire, with a percentage of 5.5 in broken couplets 
and 42 in sentences of three lines; the Sept Sages, in verse, with 
3.5 per cent. of broken couplets and less than 37 per cent. of 
three-line phrases; the Douce Folie Tristan, with its 3.4 per cent. 
of broken couplets and 35 per cent. of three-line sentences—in 
these particulars much like the Sept Sages; and the first version 
of Floire et Blanchefleur, with 5.5 and 29 per cent., respectively. 
On the other hand, the Vie de Ste. Marie  Egyptienne furnishes 
but a fraction over 1 per cent. of broken couplets and 40 per cent. 
of three-line sentences; while Marie de France’s Espurgatoire, 
with its rise from 2 per cent. of broken couplets in the first 1,000 
lines to 4.6 in the last 300, and its fall from 70 per cent. of three- 
line phrases to 43 per cent. in the same sections (an average of 
3.2 per cent. for the one, and 54 for the other for the whole 
poem), illustrates the persistency of the original conception of 
the narrative couplet. 

In general, then, the poems already cited, whether dating from 
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the early fifties, as Gaimar’s chronicle, or from the late sixties, as 
Wace’s Rou and probably Marie’s Espurgatoire, show a relatively 
low percentage of broken couplets, 7 or under, and a relatively 
high percentage of three-line sentences which follow the break in 
the couplet, 27 per cent. or over. Consequently, whatever their 
exact date may be, we may safely treat them as products of the 
older school of versification, which still considered the couplet 
rhyming in pairs as a sentence complete in itself. They are the 
poems, also, which reflect the ideas of poetic rhythm that pre- 
vailed at the beginning of this the first Romantic School of French 
literature—ideas which they inherited from the earlier period of 
Henry I. Yet these very poems were contemporaneous in great 
part with other, and on the whole more romantic compositions, 
which either chafed against the old laws of rhythm or broke away 
from them entirely. 

The longer works which endured with visible impatience the 
primary conception of the narrative couplet are but two in num- 
ber, and yet they occupy a leading place in the literature of this 
period. They mark what may be called a transition between a 
fairly strict observance of the unity of the couplet and a free 
disregard of it. They are the Tristan of Thomas, and the Enéas. 
So far as the fragments of the former romance reveal the attitude 
of its author toward this feature of style, we may infer that he 
was held to the old ideas by the influence of his models, or by the 
poetic training of his early years. His poem would show 9.4 per 
cent. of broken couplets and 38 per cent. of three-line phrases 
following the break. The lines of the Enéas, however, indicate 
greater progress toward the free treatment of the couplet, with 
their 12 per cent. of broken couplets and their 35 per cent. of 
three-line sentences.’ 


1The unreliability of such statistics is strikingly illustrated in the case of the first 
poem, Tristan. The brilliant editor of Thomas’ verses, M. Joseph Bédier, cuts my per- 
centage of broken couplets quite in half. Yet a second and a third reading of the text 
of M. Bédier’s edition leave my count of broken couplets practically the same, though the 
percentage of three-line sentences rose from 18 in the first reading to 38in the last. A second 
reading of Enéas, on tlie other hand, raieed the percentage of broken couplets from 11.3 to 
12.2—not a wide discrepancy —and reduced the proportion of three-line sentences from 40 
to 35.4 per cent. Experience would show that the computation of broken couplets varies 
less with different readings than the count of three-line sentences. The great difficulty in 
determining what are sentences of three lines lies in weighing the strength of connectives, 
such as “car,” “et,” and “‘ mais,” which sometimes begin a new sentence, but more often 
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With these greater poems of the period of rhythmical transi- 
tion may be classed the lais of Marie de France, which, however, 
do not come perhaps within our time limits. Taking the lais as 
a whole, we reach an average of about 10 per cent. for broken 
couplets and 34 per cent. for three-line sentences which follow the 
break. But, analyzing the lais separately, we find that the pro- 
portion of broken couplets ranges from 1.6 per cent. in Chaitivel 
to 16.5 in Deux amants, while of three-line sentences after the 
break Chaitivel offers none and Laustic 75 per cent. Among the 
more important lais the one of Guigemar shows 10 per cent. of 
broken couplets and 25 per cent of three-line sentences following 
the break; F'réne, 13 and 30 per cent. respectively; Lanval, 9 and 
35; Yonec, 8 and 63; Milun, 13 and 50, and Eliduc, 10 and 38. 
The variation among the different /ais in sentences of three lines 
is much greater than the variation in broken couplets. 

The next stage in the evolution of the narrative couplet seems 
to be reached toward the year 1165 in the works of Gautier 
d’Arras and Benoit de Sainte-More, both of them court poets of 
the second generation. The first composition of Gautier’s pen 
which has come down to us is the romance of Fracle. Notwith- 
standing a division of the poem into three parts by the author 
himself, each part controlled by a different purpose and apparently 
dedicated to a different patron, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the last part is supposed to have been written a number of years 
after the first two, there is no appreciable variation throughout 
the whole romance in the treatment of the couplet. The propor- 
tion of broken couplets constantly remains at 18.5 per cent., and 
of three-line sentences at slightly over 31. If we compare these 
figures with those derived from a reading of Gautier’s other 
continue an old one. With so much latitude allowed, subjective interpretation of an 
author’s meaning is bound to play a prominent part and influence the resultant reckoning. 
—After the statement made above in regard to the relatively wide difference between my 
count of broken couplets in Thomas’ Tristan and the one made by its distinguished editor, 
I think it due to us both to print the lines where | still find breaks in the couplet, over and 
above those enumerated by M. Bédier on pages 33 and 34 of the second volume of his Tristan. 
These are: 2, 4, 16, 24, 75, 143, 343, 373, 425, 555, 597, 665, 667, 713, 911, 955, 957, 1098, 1112, 1120, 1148, 
1203, 1229, 1245, 1249, 1253, 1255, 1313, 1331, 1359, 1417, 1461, 1551, 1607, 1623, 1715, 1735, 1737, 1763, 1778, 
1811, 1829, 1841, 1859, 1869, 1891, 1941, 1945, 1947, 1995, 2003, 2005, 2027, 2035, 2051, 2077, 2191, 2223, 2281, 
2283, 2349, 2375, 2303, 2473, 2529, 2553, 2563, 2611, 2635, 2659, 2663, 2754, 2071, 2997, 3045, 3113, 3135. 


I do not find breaks at 1741, 1777, or 2063, M. Bédier’s 289 and 561 are evidently typographical 
errors for 287 and 551. I fail to identify his 1451 and 1453, which seem out of place. 
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romance, [lle et Galeron—assumedly later than the first two parts 
of Eracle, and differing from that poem in certain features of 
style, such as transposed parallelism—we find the percentage of 
broken couplets is identical with the percentage of Eracle, while 
the ratio of three-line phrases falls to 20 per cent. It should also 
be stated that, while Fracle offers as many as forty instances of 
overflow verse, [lle et Galeron presents barely ten. Consequently, 
a considerable difference may be said to exist between the versi- 
fication of the two poems. Whether this difference was merely 
accidental, or was due to a change in the author’s environment, 
cannot, of course, be determined.’ 

Gautier d’ Arras, therefore, is fairly consistent in his treatment 
of the broken couplet, though not consistent in the matter of three- 
line sentences and overflow verse. But Benoit de Sainte-More, 
his contemporary, may rightly be accused of great vacillation, par- 
ticularly in his Roman de Troie. So far as may be determined 
by the text of Joly’s edition, that celebrated romance presents 
three phases of treatment in regard to the broken couplet. The 
first 8,000 lines show a ratio of 9.5 per cent.—or the proportion 
observed by the fragments of Tristan—with 34 per cent. of sen- 
tences in three lines. With the ninth thousand this percentage is 
raised to 15 for the one and falls to 20 for the other—not far from 
the rhythm of Jlle et Galeron. Some 4,000 lines retain this 
average. The main body of the poem—lines 12,000 to 28,000— 
increases these figures to 21.5 per cent. for the broken couplets, 
and lowers them to 15 per cent. for the three-line sentences. The 
remaining 2,000 lines return to a percentage of 15 in broken coup- 
lets, and give the very low proportion of 11 per cent. for the sen- 
tences of three lines. The reasons for such exceptional variations 
are not apparent. It is possible that Benoit, of the generation 
next to Wace, properly belonged to the transition period of this 
feature of style, and should therefore be classed with Thomas, the 
author of Enéas, and Marie de France. But his avoidance of the 
three-line phrase, after the first fourth of Troie, is much more 
pronounced than any other poet’s. It seems to be peculiar to him, 


1 The figures given for Eracle were those obtained by a second reading. The first read- 
ing showed 0.5 per cent. less in broken couplets and 4 per cent. less in sentences of three lines 
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individual, and not induced by outside influence. Unfortunately, 
the Chronique des Ducs de Normandie adds but a fraction to our 
knowledge of Benoit’s manner. In that long narrative he quite 
steadily maintains a slightly lower percentage of broken couplets 

13.7—than he had adopted for the closing lines of Troe, and 
one slightly higher 13-—for the sentences of three lines.' 

We now come to Chrétien de Troyes, to whom M. Meyer 
assigns the leadership in the new school of versification. And it 
is only necessary to glance at his Hrec in order to assure our- 
selves that this primacy is well bestowed. For the first 2,000 
lines of that poem we note a percentage of 15.5 of broken couplets 
and 28 of sentences of three lines. In these particulars, and in 
overflow also, we might find a likeness to Gautier’s Hracle. But 
with the third thousand of #ree the ratio of broken couplets rises 
to 25.6 per cent., and the proportion of three-line phrases falls to 
23 per cent. With the fourth thousand, and for the remainder 
of the poem——almost 4,000 lines — broken couplets form 37 per 
cent. of the whole, while the ratio of three-line sentences follow- 
ing the break is 20 per cent. 

The other poems of Chrétien which belong to the same period 
of his career as the Hrec do not vary in their use of this feature 
of style from the manner observed in the last 4,000 lines of that 
romance, The average of broken couplets in Cligés is 33 per cent. 

1A re-reading of the first half of Troie, in the two volumes of M. Constans’ edition, 
now at hand, changes these computations, particularly in regard to the three-line sentence 
which follows the break in the couplet. The first 7,000 lines of this critical text (instead of 
the first 8,000 in Joly) would show a percentage of 10.5 in broken couplets and 39 in the 
sentences of three lines which follow. In the next 3,000 lines the percentage of broken 
couplets rises to 16.8, and the percentage of three-line sentences falls to 27.6. In the next 
5,000 lines (10,000-14,882) the percentage of broken couplets reaches an average of 21.2, while 
three-line sentences form 32 per cent. of all those which follow the break. The general 
conclusion as to Benoit’s attitude toward the broken couplet, which is given above, would 
seem to be confirmed, but the inference that he avoided three-line sentences is quite surely 


a mistaken one so far as Troie is concerned, 


This poem would belong to the class repre- 
sented by Gautier’s Eracle. 


2 These figures were furnished by a second reading of Erec. They differ from the results 
of the first reading as follows: 0.5 per cent. less in broken couplets for the first 2,000 lines, 4 
per cent. more for the third thousand, and 0.5 more for the remainder of the poem. The 
difference in the proportion of three-line sentences reached by the two readings is much 
greater, and illustrates again the uncertainty of such computations. For the first 2,000 lines 
it was 0.7 per cent. less at the second reading, for the third thousand 7 per cent. more, and 
for the rest of the poem 12 per cent. more. That the second reading may come nearer to the 
real manner of Chrétien would seem to be indicated by his subsequent handling of the 
couplet in his later poems. 
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(37 in the first 1,000 lines); in la Charrette, 34: in Guillaume 
d’ Angleterre, 34, and in Jwain, 32. The percentage of three 
line sentences in Cligés is 14; in la Charrette, 16 (but in the 
part ascribed to Godefroi de Laigni, 20); in Guillanme d’ Angle 
terre, 20 (with a steady fall from 23 per cent. in the first 1,000 
lines to 16 in the final 300), and in Jwain, IS. The ratio of 
overflow verses in these later poems is about the proportion 
observed by Erec. So that, if we make due allowance for errors 
and uncertainties, it is plain that, after a slight hesitation in the 
first 3,000 lines of Erec, Chrétien settled down to a definite 
scheme of varying the rhythm of the narrative couplet and delib 
erately broke every third one throughout his compositions. As 
to the length of sentence which should follow this break, he 
seems to have allotted to the three-line phrase a proportion of 
about one in five. His innovation becomes all the more striking 
when we compare his high percentage of broken couple ts to the 
moderate increase made by Gautier and Benoit over the propor 
tion of Exnéas. 

It would seem also that the other court poets of the time 
considered Chrétien too daring, and sided with temperate Gautier 
and Benoit. The author of the Comte de Poitiers, assigned to 
the years around 1170, observes an average of 17 per cent. for 
broken couplets and 27 per cent. for sentences of three lines A 
slightly higher percentage, but still one which remains within the 
limits set by Benoit, is found in Amadas et Ydoine, of uncertain 
date, but probably not many years younger than Cligés. Its pro 
portion of broken couplets is 20 per cent.; of three-line phrases, 
25. Overflow verse runs as high as twelve in a thousand, thus 
exceeding even the ratio of Juwain. 

From the testimony of these few witnesses we may infer that 
Chrétien’s pre-eminence as a versifier was not admitted by his 
contemporaries. Indeed, certain poems of the seventies or early 
eighties react quite decidedly against the liberty taken even by 


Gautier d’Arras and Benoit de Sainte-More. The Roman du 


'yne Comte de Poitiers ia thought to have been written by two different poets. The 
so-called second part of the romance presents 3 per cent. less of broken couplets than the 
first part, and 2.5 per cent. less of three-line sentences. It does not furnish any examples of 
overfluw verse, while the first half rivals the ratio in Ere« 
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Mont-Saint-Michel (about 1170) reverts to the older manner 
entirely, with its 5.3 per cent. of broken couplets and 49 of three- 
line sentences. De David la prophecie' (1180) is still more 
traditional, with 2.5 and 52 per cent., respectively. Partonopeus 
de Blois allows but 4.5 per cent, to broken couplets, and 45 per 
cent. to sentences of three lines. Ipomedon is only less reaction- 
ary with its 10 per cent. of broken couplets and 32 per cent. of 
three-line phrases. Neither of these romantic poems indulges to 
any extent in overflow verse. 

Finally, the Breton lais not ascribed to Marie de France 
belong in great measure to the older school, whether because of 
Marie’s example in this respect, or because of the assumed reac- 
tion against too free a handling. Melion offers 3 per cent. in 
broken couplets and 87 per cent. in three-line sentences; le Cor, 
5.7 and 17.5 per cent., respectively (a quite exceptional ratio 
between the broken couplet and the three-line phrase); Tydorel 
and Graelent, 7.5 and 55 per cent.; Tyolet, 9 and 48; Désiré, 10 
and 42; Eypine, 12 and 50; Guigemar, 15 and 33, and Doon, 17 
and 32—variations in broken couplets which are all included 
between the minimum of Row and the maximum of Troie. 
Ignaure and the Mantel, obviously much later, come under 
Chrétien’s influence with 33 and 27 per cent., and 42 and 18 per 
cent., respectively. 

From the facts thus obtained we would suppose the history of 
the narrative couplet in the twelfth century to read somewhat as 
follows: At first a strict adherence to the primary conception of 
one couplet for one thought; then, toward the fifth decade, a 
slight deviation from this conception in practice, but not in prin- 
ciple. Representatives of this state would be found in the Ste. 
Julienne, St. George, and Wace’s St. Nicolas and Conception. 
With Geoffrey Gaimar we enter on a new era, which is marked by 
a desire to vary the monotony of the rhythm without destroying 
the mold in which it was cast. The proportion of sentences of 
three lines remains high, and would characterize the spirit which 
governed this innovation. 

With Wace, on the other hand, there is no progress. After a 


1 Published in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, Vol. XIX. pp. 189-234. 
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temporary concession to Gaimar’s idea— if it be his—at the begin- 
ning of the Brut, he returns to the old standard, and maintains 
it throughout the rest of that poem. In the Rou he shows him- 
self an even stronger partisan of the traditional couplet, but lowers 
the ratio of three-line phrases through the adoption of longer 
periods. What he evidently wished to defend was the couplet in 
itself, not the general status of old-time versification. In this 
respect he was not so genuine a conservative as the author of 
Thébes, whose proportion of broken ‘couplets is low and of three- 
line sentences high, as they should be. We therefore consider 
this unknown poet a real exponent of the traditional manner, 
breaking the couplet only when necessary to give expression to a 
more extended thought. With him we would class the authors 
of the Sept Sages, Floire et Blanchefleur, the Douce Folie Tristan, 
and Marie de France’s Espurgatoire 





poems which probably cover 
the sixth decade of the century, contemporaries of Wace’s later 
verse. 

Meanwhile the notion of the couplet which had been championed 
by Gaimar was gaining headway, especially in romantic literature. 
In Thomas’ Tristan, the Enéas, and the first part of Benoit’s 
Trove, it presents what we might call a natural development—a 
larger, but still moderate, proportion of broken couplets, a con- 
stantly high ratio of sentences of three lines. With these poems 
may be classed Marie de France’s l/ais. This stage marks the 
limit beyond which the old style of narrative verse could not 
safely go. The poets who belong to it vary their rhythm in 
order to emphasize their thought. They do not break the couplet 
wantonly. 

Bui that an attempt was being made to do so, and that a con- 
flict over the narrative couplet was in progress, seems clear from 
the vacillation manifested in the larger part of Troie by Benoit de 
Sainte-More. If the critical text which is being established by 
Constans does not seriously affect the worth of our data, we may 
see in Troie an author disturbed in his art by this literary strife, 
wishing to ally himself with the winning side, but uncertain as to 
the side. And so he breaks the couplet with increasing frequency 
and avoids the three-line period, until, either his judgment or his 
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own artistic instinct prompting, he settles down to a fairly mode- 
rate employment of the broken couplet. But the concomitant of 
short sentences he never recovers.’ 

Benoit wavers. His contemporary, Gautier d’ Arras, less ingen- 
uous than Benoit, chooses his position and abides by it. Eclectic 
here as elsewhere, Gautier gives us the impression of a man who 
does not wish to offend anyone. His use of the broken couplet 
is considerably freer than its use with the common-sense school of 
Thomas and the Enéas, but in his first poem he maintains a high 
ratio of short sentences after the break in the couplet. And when 
he lowers that proportion in [lle et Galeron, without touching the 
percentage of broken couplets he had set for himself, we are quite 
sure he felt that the time was propitious for him to do so; for 
Benoit, and Wace even, had set the example. Who will not say 
that Gautier realized that the middle road to fortune was the safest 
for the honest traveler? 

Now, what was this occult force which occasioned good Benoit’s 
perturbations and kept the prosody of the fearful Gautier at an 
unusual level of consistency? Quite probably, it was the authority 
of Chrétien de Troyes, whose Erec had just found favor with the 
patrons of literature in France and England. For an analysis of 
Chrétien’s versification reveals the fact that it was in Erec that 
he changed his position as a versifier. There from a radical 
representative of the modified old school he became the founder 
of the new. He begins Erec with a proportion of broken couplets 
which but slightly exceeds the ratio adopted by the author of 
Enéas. But no sooner does he have his subject-matter well in 
hand than he increases this proportion, and quickly reaches the 
ratio which he preserved for the remainder of his writings.’ The 
same steadiness is noticeable in Chrétien’s treatment of the 
three-line sentence which follows the break in the couplet. Should 
this supposition be valid—and it rests on quite as good a basis of 
validity as the larger part of our accepted theories regarding the 
literature of the twelfth century —then Erec would have come to 


1 The first half of Constans’ text indicates a normal use of the three-line sentence. See 
above, p. 16, note 1. 


2It is understood that Perceval is not included in this analysis, because of the unrelia- 
bility of the Mons MS, the only one which has yet been printed. 
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Benoit’s notice while he was in the very midst of Troie, and would 
have preceded both poems of Gautier d’Arras. The presence of 
this sudden change in Erec would also furnish an argument for 
those who claim that Erec was Chrétien’s first long poem.’ 

After Chrétien, and during his career, there are perhaps four 
ways of handling the couplet: the traditional way, which held its 
own for a time, particularly in didactic and historical poetry, and 
received occasional recruits from romantic literature ; the developed 
form of the traditional way, as represented by Tristan and the 
Enéas; the moderate employment of the new rhythm established 
by Chrétien, which was adopted by Gautier d’Arras and the author 
of Amadas et Ydoine; and, finally, the blind imitation of Chré- 
tien’s excesses in prosody, which seems to be the standard for all 
kinds of verse in the first half of the thirteenth century. But 
during the great poet’s literary career his followers were few in 
number, and it is not likely that his days were so prolonged as 
to enable him to witness the triumph of the rhythm he had so 
persistently advocated. 

F. M. WaRREN 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


1 My own impression, from studying the literature of this period, is that Chrétien began 
his series of romances with one notion of composition firmly in mind, and this notion was to 
limit the length of court poems. Thebes, Enéas, and Tristan—which I think are earlier than 
Erec—not to mention a chronicle like the Brut, all violated his conception of proportion. 
He intended to give them all a model in Erec. The idea of wrecking the traditional struc- 
ture of the couplet and its accompanying short sentence would seem to have come to him 
afterward and during the process of composition. To this desire for symmetry in length I 
would ascribe the addition of the Joie de la cour episode to Erec, the extended introduction 
on Alexander and Soredamour in Cligés, and the moderation of Godfrey de Laigni in ending 
la Charrette. Gautier d’Arras follows him in this reform —it is hardly possible that Chré- 
tien could have followed Gautier— follows him to the extent of making his two poems 
practically equal. Amadas et Ydoine, the answer to Cligés, exceeds it somewhat, but by 
this time Chrétien himself had wearied of his reform and was about to return to the old 
measure in Perceval. 








STUDIES IN CERVANTES 

I. “PERSILES Y SIGISMUNDA” 

Il. THE QUESTION OF HELIODORUS 
In my last article’ I said that Cervantes had a more cogent 
reason for “daring to compete with Heliodorus” than the tradi- 
tional one of merely aiming to follow some revered classical model. 
For he realized that the romance of Theagenes and Chariklea 
was, at the very time when the Persiles was being composed, 
hardly considered by the popular mind as the work of a noted 
ancient; in no sense did it take rank among the learned with 
those standard Greek and Latin writers who have always served 


in the study of classic literature. It was rather an intrinsic part 


of contemporary Spanish fiction, and so was classed with such 
romances as were current at the time. To confirm this, it will be 
best to begin with specific proofs, and then proceed to such gen- 
eralities as may strengthen the conclusion reached. 

In one of the most charming plays which have come from the 
pen of Lope de Vega, namely his amusing comedy La dama boba’ 
written about the time that Cervantes was busy with his Persiles 
the plot turns on the wholly different character of two sisters, 
Nise and Finea.*’ The former is an excellent type of the blue- 
stocking or bachillera of the times, though not by any means 
wholly without feminine charms; she is simply a devourer of all 
kinds of literature, with a marked predilection for romance and 
poetry—and young poets also. Finea, on the other hand, is 
wholly illiterate, and Lope, with his characteristic skill in por- 


1 Modern Philology, Vol. IV (1906), p. 17. 

2An autograph MS of the play is preserved in the Biblioteca nacional at Madrid. It 
is signed and dated April 28, 1613. All my citations will follow the reading of the MS, the 
punctuation being my own. Thetext in the edition of the “ Biblioteca de autores espafioles "’ 
is very incorrect. (Vol. I of Comedias escogidas de Lope de Vega, pp. 297 ff.) 


3 pues, Nise bella es la palma: And the father says a little later: 
nea un roble, sin alma 
y discurso de razon. 
Vise es muger tan discreta, 
sabia, gallarda, entendida, 
quanto finea encogida 
boba, indigna y ynperfeta. 
— Act I, vss. 122-28. 


resuelbome en dos cosas que quisiera ; 
pues la virtud es bien que el medio siga, 
que finea supiera mas que sabe, 
y Nise menos. 

—Vss. 238-41. 
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traying the nature of women, emphasizes this contrast at the 
Nise, the bachillera, has sent her 
This is 
no other than the romance of Theagenes and Chariklea, the work, 
But 


the maid, who has taken a peep at the contents to learn what 


first appearance of the sisters. 
maid out to fetch what is apparently her favorite book. 


as she tells her maid, of ‘‘Eliodoro, griego poeta divino.” 


could be of such absorbing interest to her mistress, does not see 
why the author should be called poet. ‘“ Poeta?” she says, “pues, 
me parecié prosa.” Such ignorance affords Nise an opportunity 
to extol the merits of the story, and her praise gives some idea of 
the popularity which the novel must have enjoyed among the 
readers of romantic tales." And later, when the ignorant sister, 
the poor dama boba, has become clever and alert through the 
intervention of love, the father of the two girls hopes that Nise 
the learned may also have the benefit of a similar cure for her 
eccentricities. But he realizes that her particular infirmity can- 
not be remedied by such simple means; for nothing could be far- 
ther from the proper conception of a woman’s duties than Nise’s 
unwarranted fondness for novels, sonnets, and poets in general. 


The distracted father then gives a résumé of the bachillera’s favo- 





rite books, and in the rather lengthy list our Historia de dos 


amantes sacada de lengua griega has the foremost place.* After 


1 The scene is near the beginning of Act I: 
Nise y Celia, criada. 
Nis | diote el libro? | Cel | y tal que obliga 
a no abrille ni tocalle. 
Ni | pues, porque? | Celi | por noensucialle, 
si quieres que te lo diga: 
en candido pergamino 
vienen muchas flores de oro. 
Nis | bien lo mereze Eliodoro, 
griego Poeta diuino. 


Cel | en fin, es poeta en prosa. 
Nis | y de una Historia amorosa, 
digna de aplauso y teatro. 
ay dos prosas diferentes, 
Poetica y historial: 
la historial, lisa y leal, 
cuenta verdades patentes 
con frasi y terminos claros; 
la Poetica es hermosa, 


Celi | poeta? pues, pareziome 
prosa. Vi | tanbien ay Poessia 
en prosa. Celi | no lo sabia: 
mire el principio, y cansome. 

Ni | es que no se da a entender 
con el artificio griego 
hasta el quinto libro, y luego 


varia, culta, ligengiosa 
y escura, aun a ingenios raros: 
tiene mil exornagiones 
y Retoricas figuras. 

Celi | pues, de cosas tan escuras 
juzgan tantos? | Nis | no le pones, 
celia, pequefia objecgion ; 





todo se viene a saber. 


quanto precede a los quatro. 


2Otavio speaks: 
No son gragias de marido 
sonetos: Nise es tentada 
de academica endiosada, 
que a casa los ha trahido. 
quien le mete a una muger 
con Petrarca y garcilaso, 
siendo su virgilio y Taso 
ylar, labrar, y coser? 
ayer sus librillos vi, 
papeles y escritos varios; 


pense que debozionarios, 
desta suerte lehi: 
istoria de dos amantes 

sacada de lengua griega, 

Rimas de Lope de vega, 

galatea de cerbantes, 

el Camoes de Lisboa, 

los Pastores de Belen, 

Comedias de don guillen 

de Castro, liras de Ochoa, 
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pero asi corre el engafio 
del mundo. 


—Vss. 274-308, 


Canzion que Luis velez dijo 

en la Academia del duque 

de Pastrana, obras de Luque, 
cartas de don Juan de Arguijo, 
cien sonetos de Lifian, 

obras de Herrera el diuino, 

el libro del peregrino, 

y el picaro de Aleman; 

mas yo Os canso: por mi vida, 
que se los quise quemar. 


—Act III, vss. 73-102. 
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weighing the manner in which Lope introduces this romance, 
is fair to assume that so prominent mention of it would hardly 
have been justified, had the story referred to not been well known 
to the audience to which Lope constantly appealed; no playwright 
has ever known better than he how to keep in touch with the 
varied interests of the masses for whose favor he chiefly wrote. 
Only a few years later than the date of the play La dama boba, 
another reference to the Greek romance can be found. It occurs 
in the already mentioned novela,’ Las fortunas de Diana, also by 
Lope de Vega, written about 1620 for his mistress, Doha Marta 
de Nevares Santoyo (the Amarilis of so many of his writings), and 
published in 1621. It is a story told solely for her entertainment, 
hardly more than a mixture of improbable episodes, and treated 
with no great skill. But its manner recalls some of the features 
of the Greek romances and their imitators. So much Lope 
himself admits, for in this particular story he first mentions 
Heliodorus and, indirectly, Achilles Tatius as fit models to be fol- 
lowed ;’ and a little later he asks the reader’s pardon for the man- 
ner in which he develops the plot, justifying it by an appeal to 
the style and method of the author of Theagenes and Chariklea.’ 
The popular love for the Greek romance may be further mani- 
fest from other testimony;‘ for somewhat later than the period 
under consideration the influence of Heliodorus, at least, still 
made itself felt. In the third decade of the seventeenth century 
the poet Montalbén turned the adventures of Theagenes and 
Chariklea into a drama, and after him Calderén was also tempted 


1In the previous article, op. cit., p. 10. 


2** Asi, ahora en estas dos palabras ... . se fundan tantos accidentes, tantos amores y 
peligros, que quisiera ser un Heliodoro para contarlos, 6 el celebrado autor de la Leucipe, 
y el enamorado Clitofonte.” (Obras no dramaticas de Lope de Vega (“ Biblioteca de autores 
espafioles,’’] p. 2, col 2.) 


3“ Quién duda, .... que tendr& vuestra merced deseo de saber qué se hizo nuestro 
Celio, que h&é muchos tiempos que se embarcé para las Indias, pareciendole que se ha descui- 
dado la novela? Pues sepa vuestra merced que muchas veces hace esto mismo Heliodoro 
con Tefgenes, y otras con Clariquea (sic), para mayor gusto del que escucha, en la suspen- 
sion de lo que espera.” (Op. cit., p. 10, col. 2.) 


4In Cesar Oudin’s reprint of Heliodorus (Paris, 1616) this testimony may be found in a 
prologue al curioso lector: “.... pues no auia para que cansarse en querer alabar una 
obra tan celebre y tan gustosa de suyo, que no aura nadie, por rustico y gafio que sea, que 
si una vez se diere a leerla, no se vaya comiendo los dedos por acaballa, y si vuiera necessi- 
dad de algun encarecimiento, no me faltaran palabras para ello,” etc. 
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to make a play out of the material which Heliodorus offered.’ 
The Greek romance had thus been before the Spanish people in 
various forms for more than a hundred years. In the eighteenth 
century many readers continued to be fond of that type of story; 
perhaps because the age of reason did not penetrate into conser- 
vative Spain sufficiently to undermine the characteristic Spanish 
love for all literature of imagination and sentiment. This, at 
least, explains the fact that a wholly new translation of Heliodorus 
was printed,’ while the version by Mena went through another 
edition. 

But it is possible to explain why the romance of Heliodorus 
became popular in Spain from the very character of fiction in the 
sixteenth century. Let us begin with the list of works which 
stood especially high in the esteem of Nise, the bachillera of 
Lope’s play La dama boba. While there is no reason for 
believing that Lope made a deliberate selection of every title of 
that list, inasmuch as he may have been guided in part by the 
exigencies of rhyme, nevertheless, the popularity of the authors 
selected must, in some cases, have influenced his choice. In look- 
ing over the list, however, one is impressed at once by the pre- 
dominance of verse. Of prose works which can be said to repre- 
sent distinct types of fiction born on Spanish soil and reflecting 
the life of Spanish society, there is a single one, the rogue-story. 
But the novela picaresca, with that immense gap of almost fifty 
years between the appearance of the Lazarillo in 1554(?)* and 
Aleman’s Guzman de Alfarache in 1599, had not become a litera- 
ture of considerable dimensions at the turn of the century. Nor 


1(a) Segundo tomo de las Comedias del doctor Juan Perez de Montalban (Madrid, 1638). 
The sixth play isentitled: Teagenes y Clariquea (Los Hijos de la fortuna) ; cf. Barrera, Cata- 
logo del teatro antiguo, etc., on Montalb&n, p. 267. (b) Tercera parte de Comedias de don 
Pedro Calderon de la Barca (Madrid, 1664). The fourth play is his Los Hijos de la fortuna; 
cf. Barrera, op. cit., on Calder6n, p. 51. It does not seem to me that Calderén took even the 
suggestion to write his play from Montalb4n. The romance itself may have been the first 
cause. Mena’s translation says: “Qué fortuna ha sido la vuestra? dixo Theagenes. No 
querais que os la diga, sefior, respondié Gnemon; . . . . dejemosla para los que representan 
tragedias,” etc. (edition of 1787, Vol. I, p. 27). Lope also seems to have thought the material 
fit for the stage; cf. above p. 2, n. 1. 

2By F. M. de Castillejo (Madrid, 1722). The prologue of the last edition of Mena’s 
translation (1787) .reiterates the praise which had been bestowed upon Heliodorus by Huet 
in his Traité de l'origine des romans (1671). 

3 Cf. Foulché-Delbose’s edition, in the ‘‘ Biblioteca hisp&nica’’ (Barcelona and Madrid, 
1900) ; restituciOn de la edicién principe. 
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could it have gratified the different tastes of all the readers of 
fiction. As a realistic sketch or reflection of some elements of 
peninsular life in a bald, unidealized form, the rogue-story could 
not satisfy the craving, common to every form of society, for a 
kind of fiction which appeals to the heart and the imagination. 
Women especially have at all times—in Lope’s no less than our 
own'—demanded a literature of sentiment. This the rogue-story 
was certainly not. 

As regards the pastoral novel, which is represented in Nise’s 
list by the Galatea of Cervantes, the conclusion is equally unsat- 
isfactory. Here we have a type which is not only of foreign 
extraction, but one which never grew to be representative of Spanish 
society. As an exotic plant, and while there was nothing better 
to take the place of the romances of chivalry, the pastoral novel 
appealed to the cultured element in the peninsula, above all to 
the higher circles, which were more subservient to conventions 
and etiquette. But its unnatural sentiments, its limited interpre- 
tation of life, never gave it a far-reaching or lasting vogue; the 
very absence of all virility brought about its decline in popular 
favor.’ 

Two other prose works in the list are Lope de Vega’s sacred 
pastoral, Los pastores de Belén, which stands quite alone in its 
religious character, and his Peregrino en su patria. The latter 
composition, which approaches a love-story in some particulars, 
must nevertheless be classed with the romans daventure, in which 
the love between hero and heroine is so frequently lost sight of 
amidst a host of unheard-of episodes. Thus the motley disposition 
of the main plot—the sequence of shipwreck, captivity, escape, 
and chance reunion, which characterizes the fate of the lovers— 
allies the Peregrino in type with the main work of Nise’s library, 
namely that of Heliodorus. In placing the latter at the head of 
the list, Lope seems to have acted deliberately; for no other work 

1 Lope is fond of presenting this type of woman, common in his time. In the Fortunas 


de Diana there is mention of a girl ** que era en extremo bachillera y hermosa, y picaba en 
leer libros de caballerias y amores,” etc. (op. cit., p. 9, col. 1). 

2The sterility and lifelessness of the pastoral novel were fully recognized in Cervantes’ 
day. See his charming characterization of that type of fiction in his Coloquio de los perros, 
where Berganza contrasts the impossible existence of the shepherds of fiction with the real 
pastoral life. Cf. Obras de Cervantes (*‘ Biblioteca de autores espafioles’’), p. 229, col. 1. 
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of fiction of the sixteenth century surpassed the romance of Thea- 
genes and Chariklea in genuine feeling or nobility of sentiment; 
no other story could have appealed with equal force to the numer- 
ous class of sentimental readers to which Nise and her kind 
belonged. It is not my purpose to extol unduly the novel of 
Heliodorus; for it is certain that, from the modern standpoint, few 
books of fiction are more tedious or less satisfying; few books 
derive their reputation so completely from the influence they once 
exerted upon great minds of the past, and through them upon the 
later course of the novel. Nevertheless, by comparison with the 
general literature of the sixteenth century during which the Thea- 
genes took its place in the history of Spanish fiction, the excel- 
lence of that story of adventure, and its consequent influence, 
become manifest. 

After a lapse of three and a half centuries, the long per- 
spective allows us to observe two phenomena: the gradual falling- 
off of the older literature, and the effort to produce something 
new to give voice to the awakening spirit of the Renaissance in 
Spain. The former is shown by the decay of that greatest type 
of fiction, the romance of chivalry, and the second, by the natural 
effort unconsciously put forth by writers, to create something 
which would take its place in the affections of the people. Of all 
the efforts, the creation of a love-story—that is, one which appeals 
especially to the sensibilities of the reader—has a predominant 
interest; for the spirit which dictates it is based upon one of the 
fundamental needs of human nature, namely that of distraction 
and entertainment.’ 

Cervantes has said in an exquisite passage’ explaining the spirit 
in which he offers his novelas to the public: 

Mi intento ha sido poner en la plaza de nuestra reptiblica una mesa 
de trucos, donde cada uno pueda llegar dé entretenerse sin dafio de barras: 
digo, sin dafio del alma ni del cuerpo; porque lus exercicios honestos y 
agradables antes aprovechan que dafian. Si; que no siempre se esta en 
los templos, no siempre se ocupan los oratorios, no siempre se asiste 4 los 


1Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela (Madrid, 1905), p. cexcvi; no one who 
reads this extraordinary book can fail to profit by its wealth in ideas and abundance of 
material; also p. v, of the Bosquejo histérico sobre la novela espafiola, by D. E. Fernandez 
de Navarrete, Vol. II of Novelistas posteriores 4 Cervantes, ‘‘ Biblioteca de autores espafioles.” 
2 Obras, op. cit., p. 100. 
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negocios, por calificados que sean: horas hay de recreacién, donde e] afli- 
gido espiritu descanse: para este efeto se plantan las alamedas, se buscan 
las fuentes, se allanan las cuestas, y se cultivan con curiosidad los jardines. 
Now, of all fiction which is confessedly written for entertainment, 
none is more in demand than the romance which tells of the love 
of man and maid; it is the one type which is reborn with a peren- 
nially fresh interest. But at the time of which I am writing, it 
was impossible to break entirely with the adventure-story which 
had captivated the imagination of the people for centuries. There- 
fore, no novels of the times are merely love-stories, and almost all 
are modifications of the adventure type. Even Cervantes never 
freed himself from that earlier manner of romancing, based upon 
irrational chance incidents. Nevertheless, he justly claims to have 
been the first to write short stories (novelar) in Spanish, because, 
out of the various types with which he appears to have experi- 
mented,’ he first and most successfully evolved a novel truly Span- 
ish, with sentiment predominating over adventure. Up to his day 
the novela had played only an unimportant part in fiction; a lack 
of conciseness in the portrayal of character, and flimsiness in pre- 
senting national customs or manners, frequently prevented it from 
being either artistic or alive. But the unsuccessful struggle of 
the novela during the sixteenth century to gain a thoroughly 
national existence proves that the genius of the Spanish Renais- 
sance was incapable of confining itself within such limited dimen- 
sions. The manner of the romance of chivalry was not easily 
exchanged for the succinct style of Boccaccio. Therefore, the 
more characteristic love-stories which were written during the 
formative period of the sixteenth century were bound to take a 
lengthy form. 

But were any efforts successful in filling the gap in fiction? Did 


1It would be difficult to define the term novela, if it were taken as inclusive of every 
type contained in the collection by Cervantes. The best of the novelas—as a love-story—is, 
in my opinion, the ilustre fregona. In the gitanilla and the espafiola inglesa episodes of 
the adventure type play a large part, while the amante liberal and the dos doncellas are good 
examples of a pure conte d’aventure, in which chance and everything that is unlikely are 
given a prominent share. In the fuerza de la sangre and the sefiora Cornelia erotic or sen- 
timental traits predominate, but more after the Spanish fashion, while the celoso estremefio 
is an erotic tale of the more realistic Italian manner. El Licenciado Vidriera, Rinconete y 
Cortadillo, and the coloquio de los perros stand quite alone as types, while the crass and 
unrelieved realism of the casamiento engaiioso—and of the tia fingida, if the story is by 
Cervantes—prevents their being classed with any of the others. 
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the sixteenth century create any good specimen of love-story? 
The list of Nise would indicate that such was not the case and a 
search through the previous century bears Lope out in his choice. 
It seems certain that none of the better-known romances of the 
sixteenth century 





such as the Historia de los amores de Clareo 
y Florisea,' the Queja y aviso contra amor, or the Selva de aven- 
twras—enjoyed a popularity as prolonged as that of Heliodorus. 
Nor were they sufficiently impressive or inspiring to serve as 
models’ to others. There is a confusion of manners and senti- 
ments in them; either they revert in spirit to the romance of 
chivalry, or the abundance and the nature of the adventures leave 
little room for any expression of genuine sentiment. Heliodorus, 
therefore, filled a gap in the development of sixteenth-century 
fiction, as far as was possible for a foreign work to do so; he 
appeared in a modern garb at a transition period when the older 
forms of fiction were beginning to lose their hold and no new form 
had sufficiently matured to take their place. This does not mean 
that the renascence of Heliodorus had an immediate far-reaching 
effect in Spain. His popularity begins to be more generally felt 
toward the end of the sixteenth, and it continues to grow during 
the first decades of the seventeenth century.’ But the revival of 
the Greek romance has something more than common interest for 
the student of Renaissance fiction. It shows how a novel widely 
known in ancient times can reappear with fresh vigor centuries 
later, at the precise epoch when its own lineal descendants, the 
romances of chivalry,‘ are about to pass off the scene, and a new 
type of fiction is being born. Thus, Heliodorus contributed addi- 

1Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., pp. cccxxxix ff. The influence of Nifiez de Reinoso on 
Cervantes— and not only in the Persiles—was apparent to me some time ago, but I did 
not see (previous article, p. 14, n. 1) the full extent of Nujfiez’s indebtedness to Achilles 


Tatius, perhaps because I did not have at my disposal the fragmentary Italian version 
which the Spanish writer used. 


2Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., chap. vi, on the novela sentimental, the most erudite 
treatment of the subject. 


3This may be inferred not only from the testimony of fiction. The numerous Spanish 
editions of the Theagenes and Chariklea indicate that there was a demand for the book; 
and if we are guided by mere dates, its greatest popularity was attained about 1615, when 
three editions were printed. The esteem in which Heliodorus was held was probably respon- 
sible for the first Spanish issue (1617) of Los mas fieles amantes, Leucipe y Clitofonte, by 
Achilles Tatius. This epoch coincides with the completion of the Persiles. 


4Cf. previous article, op. cit., p. 19. 
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tional elements to the history of the roman d’aventure, and at the 
same time inspired or increased in fiction that sentimentality 
which characterizes almost all the love-stories of the Renaissance.’ 
: The romance of Theagenes and Chariklea is, therefore, one of 
the important factors to be dealt with in any thorough considera- 
tion of the literatures of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
: and not only in Spain, but throughout Europe. It would, how- 
ever lead me too far afield to discuss all the translations of Helio- 
dorus’ which were made after the first issue of the Greek original 





a 1 Perhaps this is what is implied in an article by D. Julidn Aprdiz, which I have not 
4 seen, but which is quoted by J. L. Estelrich (Revista Contempordnea, July 15, 1900, p. 43): 
i “Tefgenes y Cariclea fué el modelo de todas las novelas del género amatorio, principalmente 
; del siglo xvii.” (In ““Apuntes para una historia de los estudios helénicos en Espafia,” Revista 


de Espafia, Vol, XLVI.) 


2A word on the two earliest printed translations into Spanish may not come amiss. 
The first, namely the anonymous one published at Antwerp in 1554, of which I possess a good 
copy, is by far the more interesting, though not altogether the better in style nor the closer 
to the original. The translator never saw either the Greek original or a Latin version of it, 
but followed closely the wording of the French translation by Amyot. This fact lends his 
version a flavor and charm which other translations do not possess, On the other hand, the 


Sage Sa EEA IAT RE ae! 


. work by Fernando de Mena, printed at Alcalé de Henares in 1587, with all its boasted accu- 
racy of translation, has a more academic tone, and is, therefore, less pleasant reading. It 
+ is difficult to say which version was read more about 1600. Lope, in La dama boba, plainly 


refers tothe anonymous one. When Nise says (cf. n. 2, p. 2) that “whatever precedes the first 
four books is not known until the fifth, owing to the artificio griego,” she merely quotes 
from the prologue of that version (p. 4). There we are told that the romance is full of 
“muchos dichos notables, y palabras sentenciosas, muchas oraciones y platicas, en las 
quales el artificio de eloquencia est&4 muy bien empleado, ete. Y cierto la disposicion es 
singular, porque comienga en la mitad de la Historia .... y todauia los atrae[i.e., lectores] 
tambien con la ingeniosa leccion de su cuento, que no entienden lo que han leydo en el co 
miengo del primer libro, hasta que veen el fin del quinto.”’ Nise’s theory that “la [prosa] 
historial, lisa y leal, cuenta verdades,” etc., recalls: “la verdad de la historia [es] un poco 
austera ....acausa que deue recitar lascos as simplemente, assi como han acontescido” 
(p.2,). Which translation Cervantes knew, whether one or both, is difficult to determine. I 
am inclined to think that it was the earlier, of which a second edition had appeared at Sala- 
manca in 1581. The prologue, also from the French of Amyot, discusses the character of fiction, 
and no doubt appealed to Cervantes. It says that “‘es menester, que las cosas fingidas para 
delectacion, sean cercanas de las verdaderas;” and again: “el artificio de la inuencion 
poetica .... consiste en tres cosas, primeramente en la Historia, de la que el fin es verda- 
dero” (p. 3). In the Persiles Cervantes says ( Obras, etc., op. ctt., p.642, col.1): “es excelencia 
de la historia [such as his romance], que cualquiera cosa que en ella se escriba puede pasar 
al sabor de la verdad que trae consigo.” These similarities will be,discussed in another 
article. Finally, at the beginning of the first translation is placed a tabla de dichos granes 
y agudos selected from the context. The Persiles is also filled with a number of aphorisms 
and pithy sayings, the character of whic’: recalls some of the tabla. 

Mena ( Prologo al lector) claims to have used only the Latiu and Greek texts as a basis 
for his version. I think he also used Amyot or the anonymous translation of 1554. The 
following passages from the French and the two Spanish versions will serve as examples of 
their style, and also show their relation in the wording. Amyot (1547): “Si vous estes les 
ombres & ames de ceux qui gisent ici mortz estandaz, vous auez tord de nous venir encore 
une autre fois molester, & troubler: car pour la plus grande partie vous vous estes deffaitz 
les uns les autres de voz propres mains. Et quant & ceux qui ont esté occiz par nous, yous 
sgauez que ¢’ a esté & bon droit, & selon la ley de iuste vengeance, pour repousser l’iniure & 
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in 1534; nor would it be particularly apposite to show how he 
influenced the greater lights, as, for example, in Italy a Tasso, 
how he was devoured by Racine while still a lad at school, or how 
he was imitated by novelists such as Georges de Scudéry.' 

From what has been said above, it may be clearer why Cervantes 
considered it a daring thing to issue his story of the north in com- 
petition with so popular a romance as that of Heliodorus; but, in 


l‘outrage que vous atentiez faire & nostre pudicité: mais si vous estes hommes viuants, vous 
menez vie de brigandz, comme il semble & vous voir, & estes suruenuz oportunément. Si 
vous suplie que vous nous deliurez des maux & miseres qui nous enuironnent, & mettez fina 
la tragedie de nostre malheureuse vie, en nous donnant la mort. Elle leur disoit ces pitoy- 
ables paroles,” etc. Spanish (1554): “Si vosotros soys las almas y espiritus destos que estan 
aqui muertos, por cierto no teneys razon de nos venir, aun otra vez a enojar y turbar, porque 
por la mayor parte vosotros os matastes los vnos a los otros, y quanto a los que son muertos 
de nuestras manos, fue con justa razon y justicia, por vengar la injuria y vitraje, que con 
nuestra honrra queriades cometer: mas si vosotros soys hombres biuos, y que hazeys vida 
de salteadores, como parece en vuestro habito: por cierto, a mejor tiempo no podriades 
llegar, porque os suplico, que nos querays librar de tantos males y desdichas, como nos 
rodean, y pongays fin a la tragedia de nuestra desdichada vida dando nos la muerte. Ella 
les dezia estas piadosas palabras, etc.” (p.12,). Spanish of Mena (1587): “Si vosotros soys 
las almas destos hombres que aqui estan muertos, por cierto que no teneys porque venirnos 
a desassossegar y molestar, porque todos o la mayor parte, os aueys muerto los unos a los 
otros. Y si algunos ay que lo han sido por nuestras manos, o por nuestra causa, ha sido 
con mucha razon y derecho, lo uno por defender nuestras personas, y lo otro, por librar de 
ofensa nuestra limpieza. Mas si soys hombres viuos, y hazeys vida de salteadores: como se 
parece en vuestro trage, no podiades venir a mejor tiempo. Porque os ruego todo quanto 
puedo, que nos querays sacar de tantos males y miserias como nos rodean, dandonos la muer- 
te, con la qual porneys fin a la tragedia de nuestra vida. Estas piadosas palabras les dezia 
ella llorando,”’ etc. (p. 4,). The translation of 1554 has occasionally something not to be 
found in the French, while the version of 1587 now and then has a word found only in that 
of 1554. The original Greek has (II, chap. 30): @vAAa tia ce Kai pigas Trav "Ivdtxwv cai Aidcom- 
Kav Kai Aiyurtiwvy wvovpevov éwpaxa, The Latin has: “folia quaedam, et radices Indicas et 
Aethiopicas te emere vidi."’ Here Amyot translates tev ‘Ivéccev by des Indes, and the 1554 
version has de las Indias, which Mena also has. If he had not been following the anony- 
mous translation, he might have written la India (in Asia) and not las Indias—i.e., America. 
Again, the 1554 edition has (p.73): “es yno de los preceptos y mandamientos que nos ensefian 
nuestros sabios los que biuen desnudos [the latter idea not being in the original Greek, II, 
chap. 31] y que por esso son llamados Gymnosophistas,”’ etc. Mena writes (Vol. I, p. 206, 
edition 1787): “‘es uno de los preceptos y mandamientos de nuestros sabios los Gymnoso- 
phistas,”’ etc., and then puts in a footnote: *‘ Los Gymnosophistas eran unos Philosophos 
que solian andar desnudos.’’ These are but examples of the possible relations of the two 
versions. 

1Cf. P. L. Ginguené, Histoire littéraire d'Italie, 2d ed., Vol. V (Paris, 1824), p. 413; Dun- 
lop-Liebrecht, Geschichte der Prosadichtungen (FPerlin, 1851), pp. 14, 458; H. Koerting, 
Geshichte des franzdsischen Romars im XVII Jahrhundert (Oppeln u. Leipzig, 1891), Vol. I, 
chap. 2; Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la langue et de la littérature frangaises (Paris, 1897- 
98), Vol. IV, p. 441; Vol. V, p. 78 (XVIIe siécle); E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman (Leipzig, 
1900), p. 472, n.; Michael Oeftering, ‘‘Heliodor und seine Bedeutung fir die Litteratur,” Vol. 
XVIII of Litterarhistorische Forschungen (Berlin, 1901). In the latter study (p. 70) Helio- 
dorus’s influence on John Barclay’s Argenis, Joannis Barclaii Argenis (Parisiis, 1621), is 
touched upon. This novel must be considered in connection with Spanish fiction, as there 
were two translations made of it, and evidently much read in the peninsula; cf. Nicolas 
Antonio, Bibliotheca hisp. nova (Matriti, 1783), Vol. I, pp. 505, 812; Gallardo, Ensayo de una 
biblioteca esp., Vol. II, col. 586, Vol. III, col. 1108; Schack, Geschichte der dramatischen 
Litteratur, etc. (Frankfurt, 1854), Vol. III, p. 204; Koerting, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 137, n. 3. 
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STUDIES IN CERVANTES 11 


order that it may be more manifest to what extent the mere frame- 
work of the two romances are similar, let us consider each in turn. 
Heliodorus divides his story into ten books. Book I: The reader 
is introduced in medias res. Scene: the banks of the river Nile, 
near one of its mouths. In the midst of remnants of a feast which 
had apparently come to a sudden end, and among the corpses of 
the former participants, a band of Egyptian robbers finds a wounded 
youth. A maiden of unusual beauty is trying to bring him back 
to life. As the robbers are about to claim their booty, they are 
attacked and driven off by another band; the youth and maiden 
are carried away to a retreat upon an island in one of the lakes 
near the mouths of the Nile. Theagenes and Chariklea—who 
are thus presented—are handed over to the care of a young 
Greek, Knemon, who helps them to forget the anxieties of the 
dreadful night by telling the story of his adventures. His tale is 
interrupted by the break of dawn. A division of the booty is now 
to be made, Thyamis, the captain of the band, claiming for him- 
self only the beautiful maiden Chariklea. At this point the hero- 
ine announces herself and Theagenes as sister and brother who had 
been driven by ill fortune to the Egyptian coast. An offer of 
marriage made to her by Thyamis is not refused, but she succeeds 
in having its consummation put off. Here the first band of rob- 
bers reappears; Chariklea is concealed in a cave, while the battle 
between the newcomers and her captors is raging. Thyamis is 
routed, and, thinking Chariklea lost to him, he decides to kill her. 
After stabbing another female whom in the dark cave he mistook 
for Chariklea, he returns to the fight to die, but is captured alive. 
Book II: Theagenes and Knemon, in search of Chariklea, find 
her of course in the cave. Knemon’s narrative of his adventures 
is then taken up again. He finally sets out for the village Chem- 
mis, where Theagenes and Chariklea agree to meet him. Upon 
the road Knemon overtakes an aged Greek, who leads him to 
Chemmis, where both are lodged at the house of Nausikles. The 
latter happens to be absent, but the honors are done by a pretty 
daughter. While reclining at the meal, the old Greek tells Kne- 
mon the story of his life. He is Kalasiris, once a prophet at 
Memphis, but now for many years an exile from his country. 
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After many wanderings he had reached Delphi. Here he meets 
Charikles, the priest of the Pythian Apollo, and his foster-child, 
the beautiful Chariklea. At the Pythian festival a youth appears, 
excelling in stature and beauty. He is Theagenes, and the oracle 
prophesies a long series of adventures for him and Chariklea. 
Books IIIT, IV: Hero and heroine meet and fall in love with one 
another. We learn further of their languishing; of the trick of 
Kalasiris to bring them together; of the birth and parentage of 
Chariklea who, when a child, had been exposed by her mother, 
queen of the Ethiopians. Kalasiris tells Chariklea of her real origin, 
and, with the consent of Apollo and Artemis, flight to Egypt is 
planned. Theagenes and his followers make a prearranged attack 
on the house of Charikles and abduct his daughter. Book V: The 
runaways set sail on a boat bound for Carthage, and their wander- 
ings begin. At this point the narrative of Kalasiris is interrupted 
by the entrance of Nausikles, who, with his soldiers, has found 
Theagenes and Chariklea. The former is sent to Memphis; the 
latter is retained as a slave. Kalasiris, however, buys Chariklea, 
and then continues his interrupted story of the wanderings of the 
lovers, up to the time when they reach the mouth of the Nile. 
Their experiences include flights from pirates, capture by them, 
storm at sea, and a perilous landing. At a feast which follows, the 
leaders of the pirates quarrel over the possession of Chariklea; a 
bloody battle ensues, which ends with the death of all the crew. 
We have thus caught up with the opening of the story. Book VI: 
Knemon tells how he came to Egypt. In the meantime Theagenes 
has again fallen into the hands of Thyamis and his robber band; 
Kalasiris and Chariklea, disguised as beggars, go in search of 
Theagenes, Knemon remaining behind to wed the daughter of 
Nausikles. Book VII: With the help of Theagenes, Thyamis 
besieges Memphis in order to regain his rights to the priesthood, 
of which he had been deprived by the wiles of a brother. Peace 
is made, and the two brothers become reconciled through the 
efforts of Kalasiris, who arrives at the opportune moment and is 
discovered to be their father. Arsake, the wife of the satrap, now 
falls in love with Theagenes, and to gain her ends she is assisted 
by a crafty old woman, Kybele. But nothing can turn to Arsake 
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STUDIES IN CERVANTES 13 


the love which Theagenes feels for Chariklea only. Book VIII: 
Arsake, in her rage, orders Theagenes to be tortured and Cha- 
riklea poisoned; but, of course, nothing so terrible ever happens. 
Kybele drinks the poison by mistake; Chariklea is accused of 
murder and condemned to be burned, but she is saved by the 
miraculous power of a ring in her possession. She and Theagenes 
are then carried away at the command of the satrap, while Arsake 
hangs herself. Upon the road to Thebes the lovers are captured by 
scouts of the Ethiopian army, and brought to the king, Hydaspes. 
Book IX: We now learn about the siege of the city Syene and 
the battle between the satrap Orodndates and Hydaspes. The 
former is defeated and captured, together with Theagenes and 
Chariklea. The latter, in reality an Ethiopian princess, defers 
making herself known to her parents, and both she and her lover 
are condemned to be sacrificed to the native gods, the Sun and 
Moon. Book X: Hydaspes returns to his capital. A great crowd 
has assembled to celebrate a festival at which the victims are to 
be sacrificed. Just as the immolation is about to take place, Cha- 
riklea discovers her identity to her parents, the king and queen of 
Ethiopia, and is spared. In the meantime, Theagenes, confes- 
sedly not her brother, performs some great feats of strength and 
skill by subduing a wild bull and defeating a huge athletic Ethio- 
pian in single combat. This enhances his popularity with the 
crowd, which advocates his release; and when all the relationships 
are cleared up Theagenes is also spared, and the lovers are 
united amid general rejoicing.’ 

Let us now contrast with the plot of the foregoing story the 
general contents of the Spanish romance. As in the former story, 
we again begin in the midst of things. The hero, Periandro, has 
been captured by pirates; the vessel is wrecked; Periandro alone 
survives, and is taken up by another boat under the command of 
the Danish prince Arnaldo. The latter happened to be cruising 
in search of a maiden, Auristela, whom he had obtained from 
some pirates, but she had again been abducted by others. Peri- 
andro, who is also trying to discover the whereabouts of this same 
Auristela, acquaints Arnaldo with the object of his search, but 


1] have in part followed the excellent résumé given by Rohde, op. cit., pp. 453 ff. 
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gives himself out as her brother. In the disguise of a maiden he 
is then sold to some barbarians who inhabit an island upon which 
Auristela is presumably to be found. The savage, Bradamiro, 
falls in love with the supposed girl. Auristela—disguised as a 
man—and her old nurse are quite naturally found upon the island. 
When the lot of the captives is about to be decided, a quarrel 
arises among the savages, which ends in a general carnage and 
devastation of the island by fire. Periandro and Auristela, however, 
are saved and conducted to a cave, where their rescuer, a Span- 
iard who for a long time has been an inhabitant of the island, gives 
the history of his adventures. All then set out together for 
another island, where they meet an Italian, Rutilio, who also tells 
the story of his life. Shortly after the termination of his narra- 
tive a Portuguese singer is picked up, and we get another tale 
of adventure. The wanderers now reach an island, Golandia, 
where the whole party is well received. Shortly thereafter we 
make the acquaintance of several newcomers, whose arrival leads 
to the chance reunion of some long-separated wanderers. In the 
meantime, Prince Arnaldo again arrives upon the scene and 
demands Auristela in marriage from her supposed brother, Peri- 
andro. The reply is a vague acceptance, coupled with the request 
for a delay until Auristela has completed a pilgrimage to Rome in 
fulfilment of a certain vow. The wanderers therefore set out once 
more; another shipwreck follows, and Periandro and Auristela are 
again separated. By following the adventures of the latter, we 
hear of the experiences of various travelers who are met in the 
northern seas, and incidentally of the festivities held at the court 
of King Policarpo. Periandro, who had taken part in various 
games, astonished all the spectators by his superior skill, and 
especially impresses the daughter of the king. The very next 
shipwreck lands Auristela and her party on the island of King 
Policarpo, where all are again reunited. Complicated love-affairs 
follow, the telling of which by the author himself is interrupted 
several times by the narrative of Periandro, who recalls former 
adventures of himself and Auristela, both by land and sea, thus 
bringing the story up to that very moment of their wanderings. 
The king in the meantime plans to get possession of Auristela, 
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STUDIES IN CERVANTES 15 


but the whole party manages to escape to another island. Here 
there are numerous leave-takings; the hero and heroine together 
with a few of their friends finally set out for Lisbon, where they 
arrive without any further mishap. Here ends the more or less 
irrational first half of the romance. The pilgrims now enter on 
an interesting peregrination through Spain, France, and Italy. 
Numerous adventures, stories or short novelas, love-affairs, all 
told in a manner very characteristic of Cervantes, are introduced. 
In due time we hear of the early history and the true relation of 
Periandro and Auristela, together with the origin of their pilgrim- 
age to Rome. Finally, Auristela having fulfilled her vow, and 
all other difficulties having been overcome, she and Periandro, 
who are in reality a prince and princess with the names Persiles 
and Sigismunda, are happily married and return to their northern 
home. 

In order to limit myself strictly to the skeleton of each story, 
I have been obliged to pass over secondary episodes and minor 
characters. It is, therefore, to be expected that the résumé would 
be somewhat dry and lifeless. In the case of Cervantes especially, 
I feel that I have played into the hands of his detractors who 
think it were better had he never written his last romance. My 
object, however, is not to rehabilitate the whole work as a novel, 
but to show its vital importance in any thorough study of the mind 
of Spain’s greatest writer. It will, nevertheless, be possible, from 
the bare framework of the two stories, to get a general idea of the 
extent to which Cervantes was inspired by his model. The chief 
points of similarity are apparent at once. As regards the bald 
machinery of adventure, a comparison of the two romans daven- 
ture includes, roughly speaking, only the first half of the Persiles; 
the second half has a tangible world for a background, while the 
spirit of its narrative finds a better parallel in the novelas exem- 
plares, or in parts of the Galatea and of the Don Quirote, than 
in Heliodorus. Similarity of detail is also confined almost entirely 
to the first half. Let us now see which of the larger features of 
the two romances correspond. 

From the résumé above it can be seen that Cervantes, like 
Heliodorus, plunges into the midst of the adventures which he is 
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about to tell." There is, however, a greater air of mystery about 
the identity of his hero and heroine, whose exalted origin is not 
disclosed until the end of the romance. Their career, as in the 
case of Theagenes and Chariklea, is made known piecemeal, and 
during the intermissions or respites inserted between the events 
which actually take place before the reader. At such intervals 
the story told by the protagonists themselves reverts to episodes 
of the past and gradually brings the events up to the time of nar- 
ration. Stories of adventure are greatly multiplied in Cervantes; 
they are especially frequent while Periandro and Auristela are 
lost in the northern seas, blown from island to island, upon all of 
which they meet children of adverse fortune like themselves. In 
Heliodorus all the narratives are sections which, if put together 
in proper order, constitute the whole plot; in Cervantes an occa- 
sional short story, told in his best vein, is introduced for the mere 
pleasure of telling it, and by a character who has nothing to do 
with the main thread of the story. The manner of these digres- 
sions was not necessarily suggested by Heliodorus, because it was 
already old and well known in fiction. But, like the Greek 
romance, the Persiles is a sequence of episodes, whose chief fas- 
cination is the risk to which the lives of hero and heroine are con- 
stantly exposed. Both works show equally the whims and the 
powers of chance; both dwell almost ad nauseam on man’s need 
of a blind faith in Providence which points the goal, smooths the 
rough road, and assures a safe outcome. In this sense both plots 
appeal to a peculiar power of imagination, to a childish love of 
illusions wholly incomprehensible today. To readers of the 
Renaissance, perhaps, the real charm of both romances lay in this 
fact, that in spite of the caprices of outrageous fortune, the pro- 
tagonists surmount all adversity, thus lifting the reader as well 
as themselves into a higher world where everything does not con- 
stantly fade into the light of common day. 

In drawing his chief characters, Cervantes has certainly not 
surpassed Heliodorus. Auristela even falls behind Chariklea; for, 
while the latter is alive and interesting, the former is hardly more 


1 In this order of the narrative, romancers have of course always had before them the 
great models, Homer and Virgil; ef. Rohde, op. cit., p. 474. Cervantes had already tried it 
in the Amante liberal, which also begins in the middle of the hero's career. 
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than beautiful, modest, and long-suffering, all of which are qua 

ties both flimsy and conventiona The minor characters of bot} 
romances are, 48 In practically & romans menture, Vagrue y 
defined In Cervantes especially the persons introduced are at 
times merely the pegs on which to hang some adventure, while 


his particular qualities are more easily recognized in those minor 
touches where he presents town-life in Spain, or gives some enter 
taining traits about his own people and their manners In both 


novels there is an occasional opposition between the powers of 


virtue and vice, of good and evii, personified in people w izily 
cross the scene and leave little impression on the reader Finally, 


the machinery of adventure f both stories is the same in such 
generalitic 8 as recurrent sl Ipwres ks, abduction, s paration, grief, 
hardships (trabajos), and ultimate sentimental chance reunion of 
the two lovers, el dia menos pe nsado, 

As regards similarity in details, in no single case does an imi 
tation by Cervantes follow the exact lines of the model. The fol 


lowing episodes show this most clearly In the Greek romance 


Cf. for example, Book ITI, chaps. § and 10, of the Persiles 

Cf. Rohde, op 
to launch a loving couple upon the sea of these intricate wanderings. On Antonias Diogenes 
cf. Rohde op. cit., p. 206 


I select the salient points from the rather lengthy episode in Heliodorus, quoting from 


cit., pp. 182, 405; it is of interest to consider who was the first romancer 





the earliest edition (154). Kalasiris telling the story; the pirates are feasting when Pelo 





rus, second in command, begins the quarre! Que es lo que impide, sefior Trachino, que 
no aya yo recebido el salario que se me deve por aver entrado el primero en la naot Porque 
' 


no lo has aun pedido, dixo Trachino entonces, y tambien no han aun partido el robo y presa 


Yo pido pues (respondio el Peloro) la donzella presa. Demanda todo lo que quisieres (dixo 
Trachino), excepto a ella, y darsete ha p. 148) . . » Luego que vuo dicho estas palabras 
vos dixerades, que era la misma mar en tempestad... vnos haziendose del vando de 
Trachino, otros de Peloro.. . . . Eo fin Trachino algo la mano para berira Peloro con la copa 
que tenia: mas Peloro que antes se avia apercebido, se adelanto, y le dio con vn pufial en 
los pechos: el golpe fue tan derecho, que Trachino cayo tendido muerto. Entonces se en- 
cendio entre los otros vna guerra sin piedad, y se matauan los ynos a los otros bn perdonar 





a persona” (pp. 148,, 149). (On pp. 9, ff. the slaughter is also described, and p. 33 Chariklea 
tells of it.) The robber band now come up and carries off Theagenes and Chariklea. On 
the following day the second battle occurs Se veya muy bien como los enemigos prendian 
todos los que morauan a orillas del lago, y como ponian fuego a todas aquelias cabafias 
, : y como el viento era en extremo impetuoso, Hleuaua la llama a las cafias y espadafias 
del lago, y las abrasaua de tal manera, que los ojos no podian sufrir la claridad que salia 
dellas, ni los oydos el gran ruydo, que la lama hazia”™ (pp. 38, 39,). The enemy, after its 
victory, moves off: y viendo que la noche se acercaua, tuuieron miedo de mas quedar alli 

. y despues de auer, como dicho es, puesto el fuego en toda la ysla, se tornaron para los 
suyos’’ (p. 43); and the opening of Book II: “ Assi pues estaua toda la ysla ardiendo,” 
Thyamis, before the fight, had commanded Gnemon, the Greek interpreter, to take Chari- 
klea away for safety: * Tomalda, y metelda en la cueua que vos sabeys” (p. 37,). 

The condensed episode in the Persiles runs thus, quoting from Obras ete " op. cit.: “el 
barbaro Bradamiro . . leg&ndose 4 los dos, asié de la una mano 4 Auristela y de la otra 4 
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it is the striking scene at the beginning. Theagenes and Chariklea 
have arrived on the coast of Egypt in the hands of pirates. One of 
the leaders claims Chariklea as his booty; he is, however, at once 
slain by his rival; whereupon a fierce fight begins, in which all are 
killed save the hero and heroine. They are carried off by a band 
of robbers, but a second band comes up and gives battle for the 
spoils, while Chariklea, in charge of a Greek who acts as inter- 
preter, is concealed for safety in a cave. In the meantime the 
whole island is consumed by flames. Near the beginning of the 
Persiles we learn that Auristela has been sold by pirates to some 
savages upon an island where Periandro, who is searching for her, 
also arrives. Each has landed in the disguise of the opposite sex." 
The savage Bradamiro claims the supposed girl for himself. 


Periandro, y con semblante amenazador y ademan soberbio, en alta voz dijo: Ninguno sea 
osado, si es que estima en algo su vida, de tocar 4 estos dos, aun en un solo cabello: esta don- 
cella es mia... . Apenas hubo dicho esto, cuando el bérbaro gobernador, indignado 6 impa- 
ciente sobremanera, puso una grande y aguda flecha en el arco, y desvidndole de si cuanto 
pudo extenderse el brazo izquierdo,... .disparé la flecha con tan buen tino y con tanta 
furia, que en un instante llegé 4 la boca de Bradamiro, y se la cerr6é quitandole el movi- 


miento de la lengua, y sacandole el alma... .; perono hizo tan 4 su salvoel tiro. . . . por- 
que un hijo de Corsicurbo. . . . en dos brincos se puso junto al capitan, y alzando el brazo 
le envainé en el pecho un pufial. . . . Cerré el capitan en sempiterna noche Jos ojos... .; 


alborot6 los pechos y los corazones de los parientes de entrambos, puso las armas en las 
manos de todos ; . . . arremetieron los unos 4 los otros, sin respetar el hijo al padre ;... 
los que debian ser de la parcialidad de Bradamiro, se desviaron de la contienda, y fueron 4 
poner fuego 4 una selva... .: comenzaron 4 arder los 4rboles y 4 favorecer la ira el viento; 
. . » » los gemidos de los que morian, las voces de los que amenazabap, los estallidos del 
fuego, no en los corazones de los bérbaros ponian miedo alguno... . Ya casi cerraba la 
noche. ...y solas las llamas de la abrasada selva daban luz bastante para divisar las 
cosas,. . . .cuando un barbaro mancebo se llegé 4 Periandro, y en lengua castellana, que 
dél fué bien entendida, le dijo: Sigueme, etc. [Periandro—it can be inferred—acts as 
interpreter for the rest who do not know Spanish.]... . habiendo andado como una milla 
. « . » Se entré el baérbaro por una espaciosa cueva ” (p. 565, cols. 2 ff.). The sequence of the 
events differs somewhat in Heliodorus, because the details are disclosed in part by a later 
narrative. Some of the material for such scenes already existed in Spanish literature. The 
numerous acts of piracy committed in the basin of the Mediterranean were quickly reflected 
in fiction, as is proven by the frequent pictures of havoc, abduction, shipwreck, separation, 
and the like. Cervantes tells us in chap. 41, Part I, of Don Quixote, that the inhabitants of 
the southern coast “‘no se admirauan de ver cautiuos libres, ni Moros cautiuos; porque toda 
la gente de aquella costa estéd hecha & ver los vnos, y & los otros.’ As early as the fifth book 
of the Galatea Cervantes wrote a short roman d’aventure, with all the usual machinery. 
Another can be found in Lope’s Peregrino, while El amante liberal is merely a novel of adven- 
ture in the form ofa short story. In the particular scenes quoted above, however, the man- 
ner of the Greek romances is uppermost. Their influence is also probable in two other scenes 
of bloodshed in the Persiles, p. 608, col. 2; p. 612, col. 2— both on shipboard. 


1 Disguises are features of common occurrence in the pastoral novels of which I hope 
to speak later in connection with the Persiles. On a particular kind of disguise see an 
article by my colleague, Professor Hanns Oertel, “Contributions from the Jaiminiya Brah- 
mana to the History of the Brahmana Literature,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. XX VI (1905), pp. 310 f. 
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STuDIES IN CERVANTES 1%) 


Hereupon his angry chieftain slays him on the spot, and a gene- 
ral slaughter ensues among the barbarians, some of whom set fire 
to the whole island. The wanderers are saved and under the care of 
a Spaniard, to whom Periandro can make himself understood, 
are conducted safely to a cave. Furthermore, in some minor epi- 
sodes, Cervantes was probably influenced by an experience of 
Theagenes. As a model of loyalty and virtue, the latter resists 
the blandishments of the satrap’s wife, Arsake.' Similarly the 
young Antonio is shocked on one occasion by the advances of 
Rosamunda,’ and upon another by those of the old hag Cenotia;° 
Periandro likewise remains unshaken by the charms of the courte- 
san Hipélita.* But in the episodes of the Persiles, charms, witch- 
craft, magic potions, and go-betweens play an important part, thus 
making it more than probable that such contemporary fiction as 
was influenced by the Celestina literature must be taken into 
account also. 

As far as minor similarities go, chiefly in manner, and occa- 
sionally in ideas, it is impossible to maintain any sequence on 
account of the sporadic appearance of the parallels. I have, there- 
fore, grouped together related passages in an appendix, so that they 
may speak for themselves.’ Not a few quotations from the Persiles 
may awaken a justifiable doubt about the propriety of ascribing 
their source to Heliodorus merely because they resemble traits of 
his romance. For not only had the spirit as well as some indi- 


1She had already failed in her attempts on Thyamis: “ Arsace de ventura se hallo en el 
templo de Isis, y luego se enamoro deste mancebo honesto y hermoso, y que principalmente 
estaua entonces en la flor de su edad. ..., y luego comengo a le mirar impudica y des- 
honestamente, y a le hazer sefias lasciuas, y mensajes de suzia concupiscencia. Los quales 
emplazos y llamamientos Thyamis no recebia (p.172,). Then she falls in love with Theagenes 
(p. 182,), who is aware of it: ‘“‘Theagenes juntando las palabras de Cybele con los gestos 
y meneos que auia visto hazer el dia antes a Arsace,. . . . y trayendo tambien a la memoria, 
como ella auia tenido siempre los ojos hincados deshonestamenteen el,. . . . conoscio luego, 
que la salida de todo esto no podria ser muy buena ” (p. 188); he tells Chariklea: “* Entonces 
Chariclea le respondio: No sera menester por la primera vista, resistirle del todo, antes en 
el principio venir con su voluntad y desseo, y fingir, que quereys en todo y por todo cumplir 
lo que os quisiere mandar” (p. 194); Arsake fails, and her go-between tells her: ** Nosotros 
trabajamos embalde, sefiora mia, porque este coragon [i. e., of Theagenes] de marmol no se 
ablanda, antes esta cada dia mas osado, duro, y fiero, teniendo siempre esta Chariclea en la 
boca etc.”’ (p. 216). 


2Cf. p. 585, cols. 2 ff. of the Persiles. 3Cf. p. 602, cols, 1 ff. 
4Cf. p. 669, cols. 2 ff. 
5 See end of article, pp. 22 ff. 
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vidual features of the Greek novel made themselves felt in con- 
temporary fiction before the Persiles was composed, but similar 
traits can be found in such types as the romances of chivalry or 
the pastoral novels which antedate the earliest translations of 
Heliodorus. It seems, therefore, that apart from the “maquina 
de las peregrinaciones,” to use an apt phrase from the Persiles, 
Cervantes assimilated from Heliodorus, for the most part uncon- 
sciously, only certain traits which were popular at the time, namely 
the romantic, the imaginative, the emotional, and, frequently, the 
sentimental. The recurrence of these qualities in his own as well 
as in the Greek romance may have led him to assert that he was 
competing with Heliodorus; but the meagerness of direct imita- 
tion should keep us from overstating the latter’s influence.’ 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Cervantes knew the 
story of Theagenes and Chariklea long before he composed the 
Persiles. The manner of that romance is too apparent in all his 
prose writings. When he first became acquainted with it is 
impossible to say. Perhaps the issue of 1581 (Salamanca) fell 
into his hands shortly after his return from captivity; though it 
is just as likely that, as a boy, he knew the earliest version. As 
regards the Galatea (1585) the parallel passages given in the 
notes above indicate, though not exhaustively, how Cervantes 
was influenced by Heliodorus at that early date. Not only the 
machinery of adventure is apparent in parts of the Galatea,’ but at 
times it seems as though a phrase might have come bodily from 
Heliodorus.* In Don Quixote the manner of the Greek romance 


1 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. viii, says: ‘El Tedgenes y Cariclea.... tiene la gloria 
de haber inspirado e] ultimo libro de Cervantes,”” which is qualified later by a remark on 
the Persiles, ‘‘ donde la imitacién del Tedgenes es menor de lo que generalmente se cree y de 
lo que da 4 entender el mismo Cervantes ” (p. cccxlii). A comparison of the two romances 
makes it clear also how different they can be in tone. One example from Heliodorus will 
suffice: ‘‘Entonces Gnemon y Thermutis, asiendo de vno de los carneros que yua delante 
los otros, le mataron, y cortando la carne, la assaron vn poco al fuego que los pastores para 
si auian hecho, y comengaron a tragar della, que no pudieron sufrir que se acabasse de assar 
por la gran hambre que tenian, y engullauan los grandes pedagos de carne, como si fueran 
lobos hambrientos, assi a medio assar, de suerte que comiendola, la sangre les corria por 
los carrillos,’’ etc. (p. 59). 

2Compare, for example, the narrative of Kalasiris (Book V), pp. 134 ff., telling of his 
wanderings, with the story of Timbrio, beginning: ‘* despues que la fortuna,” etc. (p. 68, col. 
1, of the Galatea). 

3Cf.: ““que de Nisida se podia creer y conjeturar, que por ver 4 Timbrio ausente se 
habria partido en su busca; y que si entonces la fortuna por tan extrafios accidentes los 
habia apartado, agora por otros no menos extrafios sabria juntarlos” (p. 38, col. 1). 
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is rarely apparent; the subject did not warrant it. One reference, 
however, implies an acquaintance with the Theagenes. This is 
the statement made by Don Quixote about the ginosofistas de Etio- 
pia.’ Clemencin, after referring to Pliny and Apuleius, “who 
make India the home of the gymnosophists,” says ‘“‘no sé por 
donde pudo ocurrir ponerlos en la Etiopia.”” He had momentarily 
forgotten the Historia ethiopica de Heliodoro, where there are 
numerous references to those peculiar philosophers.* In the nove- 
las there are also some passages which must be considered; a 
few have already been referred to, but the more important ones 
may be grouped together at this point.’ There is hardly an epi- 


1 Cf. Edition Clemencin (Madrid, 1894), Vol. [V (Part I, chap. 47), p. 168: “[soy] de aque- 
llos que 4 despecho y pesar de la misma envidia, y de cuantos magos crié Persia, bracmanes 
la India, ginosofistas la Etiopia, han de poner su nombre en el templo de la inmortalidad.” 

2Some of the places are: “‘ nuestros sabios los que biuen desnudos, y por esso son llama- 
dos Gymnosophistas ” (p. 73); “ella se fue a los sabios Gimnosophistas, que morauan en el 
templo del Dios Pan,” ete. (p. 258,); p. 260,; ‘en otro pauellon junto aelestauan .... las 
estatuas de los medios Dioses . . . . que los Reyes de Ethiopia tienen como a sus anteces, 
sores, y autores de su linaje: Estas ymagenes estauan en vn altar alto, y a sus pies auia 
vnos estrados, en los quales estauan sentados los sabios Gimnosophistas,” etc. (p.261); also 
pp. 264,, 268, 283. 

3The main features of the episode of exposure and recognition (Book X) are these: 
Chariklea is exposed as a babe; she is intrusted to her foster-father, Charikles, together 
with a necklace, ring, etc., and a cloth upon which her history is embroidered (Book IV). 
These are used later for her identification. When she sees her mother again. she is a mature, 
beautiful maiden: “Chariclea .... vino, echandosus ojos .... derechos a su madre Per- 
sina. Desuerte que ella de verla tan solamente, se le reboluio toda la sangre en el cuerpo- 
y dando vn gran sospiro de lo mas intimo de su coragon, dixo al Rey .... : que donzella 
aueys escogido para el sacrificio! ... . / A Dioses, y que gran lastima es, hazerla assi morir 
en la flor de su edad y hermosura. Sila hija que yo vna vez pari, y que tan desdichadamente 
perdi, estuuiesse agora biua, ella seria de la edad de esta” (p. 262). Chariklea shows the 
cloth to her mother: ‘“ La qual, luego que le vio, como vna persona fuera di si estuuo mucho 
tiempo mirando vna vez lo que en el estaua escrito, y otra a la donzella,....y....estaua 
en gran pena, como seria possible, hazer creer al Rey su marido vna cosa tan fuera de 
camino” (p. 267,). The necklace and the rest are brought out (p. 268,); “el Rey Hydaspes 
no supo mas que dezir, ni de que dudar, y estuuo vn gran tiempo pensatiuo;” Sisimithres 
then approaches Chariklea: ‘“* Mostrad vuestro brago desnudo, hija mia. Lo qual ella hizo, 
y se hallo, que tenia poco mas arriba del codo vn lunar negro, como una cuenta de hebano, 
etc. Entonces no se pudo tener la Reyna Persina, .... y fuesse con gran alegria a la abra- 
car y besar: y teniendola abragada, las lagrimas le corrian porel rostro."" Hydaspes is now 
persuaded that Chariklea is his daughter and embraces Persina, who had fainted through joy 
(pp. 270 ff.). Theagenes is finally considered: ‘*‘ Mas quien es aquel mancebo que fue preso 
con vos, y que agora esta junto a los altares para ser sacrificado?” Chariklea wishes to die 
with him: “ Porque los dioses, .... han predestinado a este mancebo a biuir y morir junto 
conmigo” (pp. 273, ff.). Theagenes finally is declared of noble extraction and so becomes 
worthy of Chariklea, and considering “la su mucha firmeza en amar,” the reward is assured 
them, and “los mas secretos misterios de las bodas fueron con mucha alegria cumplidos ” 
(pp. 291,, 292). A careful scrutiny of La Gitanilla, Obras, op. cit., p. 116, col. 1, to the close 
of the story will show how much Cervantes was influenced by Heliodorus. See also the 
recognition scene in La espafiola inglesa (p. 151, col. 1), beginning with “ pusieron los ojos 
en Isabela;” in La ilustre fregona cf. the history of Costanza (p. 195, col. 1 ff.); a variation 
of the motif in Cornelia’s recognition of her babe, p. 215, col. 1, of La Sefiora Cornelia; in the 
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sode in the old romance which has left as definite a trace in litera- 
ture as the exposure and final recognition of Chariklea by her 
parents,’ and it is therefore not surprising to find these motifs seve- 
ral times in the novelas. The remaining features which betray 
the manner of Heliodorus are generally such nonessential ones as 
had already become incorporated in the contemporary manner of a 
story of adventure. But there can be no doubt that Cervantes had 
a pronounced affection for the Greek novel from the beginning of 
his literary career, and that that affection culminated in his old 
age in a desire to write something in the same vein—something 
which might gain for him a permanent place among the favorite 
writers of romance. 


RupouteH SCHEVILL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


last two tales there are also the motifs of exposure; cf. also the last act of Cervantes’ play, 
Pedro de Urdemalas. Other points to be considered are: the description of Ricaredo’s 
*“confusa madeja de cabellos de oro ensortijados”’ (p. 156, col. 2); mystery and secrecy of 
origin (p. 200, col. 2; p. 203, col. 2); the motif of fingimiento y engafio (p. 129, col. 2); the 
manner of telling stories: “‘dejemoslos ir por ahora,’’ etc. (p. 184, col. 2), and “asi como 
dej6 puesto 4 caballo 4 Pedro Alonso volvié 4 contar lo que les sucedié 4 Avendafio y 4 Car- 
riazo,”’ etc. (p. 185, col 1); same (p. 218, col. 1); story told after meal (p. 222, col. 2); conso- 
lation got from telling misfortune to others (p. 200, col. 2), and “‘ si ya no os cansa oir ajenas 
desventuras ” (p. 204, col. 1); monologue complaint (p. 200, col. 1); a proper display of grief 
permitted the hero and heroine to tear their hair in Heliodorus (pp. 43, and 161) ; cf. Cervantes, 
p. 201, col. 1; p. 204, col. 2; lovesickness of Ricaredo (p. 146, col. 1). 

1 Rohde (op. cit., p, 472) does not believe, as Huet did and after him Dunlop-Liebrecht 
(op. cit., p. 14), that the recognition scene of Guarini’s Pastor fido, Act V, sc. 5, was influ” 
enced by that of Heliodorus. I do not believe that there can be any doubt that Guarini had 
some recollection of the final episode in the Greek romance when he wrote his play. Cf. 
Oeftering, op. cit., p. 163. Cervantes knew the Spanish version: El Pastor Fido, tragicomedia 
pastoral. De Baptista Guarini. Traduzida .... por Christoval Suarez de Figueroa, 
Valencia 1609. Cf. Don Quixote, II, chap. 62. 


APPENDIX 


The following excerpts from both romances will give an idea of the impression made 
upon Cervantes by Heliodorus. All passages are from the edition of 1554 of the latter, and 
from Vol. I of “ Biblioteca de autores espafioles,”’ Obras de Cervantes. 

1. Chariklea determines to remain chaste and deters Theagenes from breaking her 
resolution before she has reached the goal of her wanderings and laid aside the insignia of 
priestess: ‘“ Por tanto, sefior Thiamis, yo os pido vn solo don . . . . que me permitays antes 
del casamiento que yo pueda yr a la mas cercana villa, oa otro qualquier lugar, adonde aya 
algun templo consagrado al Dios Apolo, donde yo me pueda despojar del cargo, y dexar las 
marcas, y sefias de su religiosa” (p. 33,); also: “* Por lo qual yo no os dexare yr, hasta tanto 
que no solamente por el presente, mas aun por lo venidero Theagenes me jure y assegure, 
que no me conocera segun el vso de Venus, hasta que yo aya cobrado mi casa y parientes” 
(p. 116,) ; and: ‘“‘quando Chariclea sentia, que Theagenes se encendia demasiado, y se queria 
mostrar hombre, ella le refrenaua, trayendole a la memoria el juramento que auia hecho’ 
(p. 124,). She also recommends chastity to him as regards other women (p. 198,). 

Auristela makes a vow to remain chaste and not to marry until the object of her 
pilgrimage to Rome is accomplished: ‘*{Arnaldo] la quiso hacer su sefiora [i. e., Auristela], 
. +.» pero ella si defendia, diciendo no ser posible romper un voto que tenia hecho de 
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guardar virginidad toda su vida,” etc. (p. 562, col. 2); again Arnaldo says: ‘‘me la ofrect 
por su esposo ...: respondiéme siempre que hasta verse en la ciudad de Roma, adonde 
iba a cumplir un voto, no podia disponer de su persona” (p. 581, col. 1); and: “estoy obli- 
gada 4 tener en perpetuo silencio una peregrinacion que hago, que hasta darle fin, .. . . soy 
forzada 4 guardarle™ (p. 590, col. 1). Auristela seems unnecessarily on her guard in the 
presence of Periandro (p. 629, col. 1), but perhaps only in imitation of Chariklea. Cf. also 
Achilles Tatius, Book IV, chap 1. This ostentation of chastity is a trait of some of the 
shepherdesses in the pastoral novels. Cf. Galatea, p. 63, col. 1, about the cruel Gelasia. 

2. Theagenes and Chariklea claim to be brother and sister: “ Podria ser, que fuera mas 
decente y conuenible a este mi hermano Thagones(sic) responder” (p. 32); “porque fingir 
que yo fuese vuestro hermano, yo lo hallo lo mas sabiamente hecho,” ete. (p. 35,) ; ef. also 
pp. 202, 274. Periandro and Auristela do the same: “ puesto que Arnaldo estaria seguro con 
el fingido hermanazgo suyo y de Periandro, todavia el temor de que podia ser descubierto 
el parentesco, la fatigaba” (p. 571, col. 1); cf. also pp. 563, 565,597. This pretended rela- 
tionship existed already in Nufiez de Reinoso’s Clareo y Florisea, chap. vi (in Novelistas 
anteriores 4 Cervantes; cf. previous article, p. 14,n.1). In the Gitanilla by Cervantes the 
same idea exists. The Gipsy girl says to her lover: “hasta entonces tengo de ser vuestra 
hermana en el trato”’ (p. 105, col. 1). 

3. Chariklea pretends to accept another suitor, but asks for a delay: ‘* Dezid nos agora, 
hermosa donzella [Thyamis says], vuestra voluntad, si me quereys por marido o no” (p. 31,). 
She replies: “‘vos nos ofreceys casamiento, el qual yo de mi voluntad no rehuso” (p. 33). 
Theagenes asks for an explanation of her consent (p. 35,), and Chariklea answers: “no 
tendriamos la libertad de hablar agora juntos, si yo no lo vuiera assi francamente acordado, 
y prometido,” etc. (p.36). Kalasiris also pretends to give Chariklea another suitor (pp.137f.). 
Mena’s translation adds a note on the mentira oficiosa advocated by Heliodorus (cf. p. 89, 
Vol. I, edition 1787) and imitated by Cervantes. 

Auristela’s suitor, Arnaldo, is put off by the same dissimulation; Arnaldo says to 
Periandro: “si yo fuese tan venturoso, que contigo hallase 4 tu hermana Auristela, ni 
tendria mal que temer,” etc. And Periandro replies: “conmigo est&, que los cielos, atentos 
4 favorecer tus virtuosos y honestos pensamientos, te la han guardado,” etc. (p. 580, col. 2). 
And later: “‘ séte decir tambien, que si llegares al cumplimiento de tu buen deseo, llegards 4 
tener una esposa de ilustrisimo linaje nacida,”’ etc. (p. 581, col. 2); cf. also p. 601, col. 1. 
Chariklea had even gone so far as to advise Theagenes to pretend acquiescence in Arsake’s 
base desires (p. 198,); in Achilles Tatius, IV, chaps. 6ff., there is an example of a mentira 
oficiosa; also in Nuiiez de Reinoso, op. cit., p. 435. 

4. Theagenes and Chariklea are of noble extraction: ** Quanto a nosotros, de donde 
somos, has de saber, que somos naturales de Ionia, de vno de los mas nobles linajes y familias 
de la ciudad de Epheso’’(p. 32); cf. also p.77, about Theagenes and his descent from Achilles. 

Periandro and Auristela are also of lofty descent, which is shrouded in mystery until 
the close (Book IV, chap. 12). This trait, however, of introducing some distinguished, but 
mysterious person, who turus out to be a prince or a princess, is common in the romances 
of chivalry. 

5. In Heliodorus a stranger excites peculiar interest, and he is asked to declare his 
name, country, experiences, etc.; Chariklea is asked: ‘“‘os ruego nos digays juntamente, 
quien, y de que parte, y de que parientes vos soys”’ (p. 31,); again, concerning the heroine: 
“infinitos pensamientos me cayan en el entendimiento, de que parientes ella era nascida, y 
de quien la estimauan hija, y de quan grande distancia y interualo la auian apartado de su 
tierra y patria, y como fortuna le auia dado nombre de hija echada, despues de le auer quitado 
su real parentela” (p. 107,) ; cf. also p. 61. 

The same manner prevails in Cervantes: *‘ La priesa con que Arnaldo quiso saber de 
Auristela no consintié en que preguntase primero 4 Periandro, quién eran 6] y su hermana, 
y por qué trances habian venido al miserable en que le habian hallado” (p. 563, col. 2); and: 
“ Decidme, por vida vuestra, sefior, si es casada esta peregrina, cémo se llama y qué padres 
la engendraron ?” (p. 649, col. 1); also: “después de la tan breve como sabrosa comida, 
Arnaldo suplicé 4 Renato que les contase su historia ” (p.619, col.1); other examples: p. 597, 
col. 1, p. 661, col. 1, p. 671, col. 1. Cf. Achilles Tatius, II, chap. 33, for the same manner. It 
also exists in the romances of chivalry and in the pastoral novels. 

6. Chariklea, on being exposed by her mother, is given “un collar de piedras preciosas”’ 
(p. 73), and her marriage ring: “un anillo [que] es aquel que vuestro padre me dio, quando 
me despose con el” (p. 107), The latter is referred to repeatedly (pp. 130, ff., 225, 269). 
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Auristela’s nurse, Cloelia, receives a cross with diamonds and two pearls before the 
wanderers leave home, and when she dies they are intrusted to Periandro (pp. 568, 573, 
670, col. 2). 

7. The beauty of Chariklea is that of a divinity: ‘“ Ella tenia la cabega coronada de 
vna corona de laurel, ya las espaldas le colgaua el aljaba,” etc.(p.10,). “.... vnos dezian 
ser la diosa Diana, otros la diosa Ysis,”’ etc. (p. 11,); for other long descriptions making her 
“divinely ’’ beautiful cf. pp. 82, f., 147, f. ‘ 

With Auristela it is the same: “ levantése en pie mi hermana, y ech4ndose sus hermosos 
cabellos 4 las espaldas, tomados por la frente con una cinta leonada, 6 listén, .... hizo de 
si casi divina 6 improvisa muestra ....: todos... . decian: quées esto? Qué deidad es 
esta,” etc.? (p. 604, col. 2); and: “‘mi hermana .... mostré ser imagen sobre el mortal 
curso levantada ” (p. 606, col.1). Closely allied with this is the repetition ad nauseam of the 
heroine's beauty. But this mannerism exists in contemporary fiction, and goes back through 
the romances of chivalry into the Middle Ages. Cervantes is, however, the greatest offender, 
and after making his heroine divine, words seem to fail to express how beautiful Auristela 
is. The result is that she is nothing else. Heliodorus perhaps began it by calling Chariklea 
“yna donzellita de vna hermosura incomparable y diuina”’ (p. 72,), in imitation, no doubt, 
of Homer’s Helen. These are only a part of the examples from the Persiles: p. 563, col. 2; 
“la mas hermosa del mundo,”’ p. 564, col. 1; ‘“‘no la acertaron 4 comparar sino a si misma,” 
p. 575, col. 1; “‘incomparable hermosura,”’ p. 592, col. 1; cf. also col. 2; “‘el abismo casi infinito 
de su hermosura,”’ p. 595, col. 1; “‘hermosura divina, p. 605, col. 2. In Nufiez de Reinoso, 
op. cit., p. 433, col. 2: ““Narcisiana es tan hermosa y tiene tanta fuerza en el mirar, que 
mata en la misma hora que mira.’’ The same exaggerations can be found in the Galatea, 
in the Novelas exemplares, and in Don Quixote (cf. p. 81, col. 2; p. 171, col. 1; p. 325, col. 1; 
p. 359, col. 2). : 

Theagenes is drawn thus: “en su vista el representaua no se que digno de Achiles, 
teniendo la cabega derecha, los cabellos echados atras, roxos y crespos, como madejas de 
oro,”’ etc. (p. 774) 3 and: “el resplandor de su gracia, y hermosura nos turbaua” (p. 81,). 

Periandrce is equally handsome: “luego le sacudieron los cabellos, que como infinitos 
anillos de puro oro la cabeza le cubrian” (p. 561, col. 1); “‘ luego la hermosa presencia del 
mozo arrebaté la vista, y aun los corazones de cuantos Je miraron”’ (p. 588, col. 2). 

8. Chariklea wails over the wounded Theagenes: ‘‘O Dioses, y es verdad que estays aun 
en vida, luz de mi atribulado coragon? o si como con nosotros tambien con vos ha crecido 
el numero desta mortandad?. ... En vos esta, o luz de mi alma, que yo biua, o no, y no ha 
auido en este mundo cosa, que me aya impedido hasta agora que yo no aya sido homicida 
de mi misma con esta espada, .. , . sino que yo os veya aun respirar”™ (p. 11). 

Auristela weeps over Periandro: “no sé yo, desdichada, cémo busco aliento en un 
muerto, y cémo ya que le tuviese, puedo sentirle, si estoy tan sin 6l, que ni sé si hablo ni si 
respiro,” etc., in which situation and tone are the same (p. 650, col. 2). 

Compare also the following lamentations. Chariklea: ‘“‘O Dios Apolo... . los males 
y trabajos passados no te bastan por suficiente satisfacion? . .. . auer sido presos por los 
cossarios de mar, auer sufrido tantos peligros de tormenta en ella,.... y la salida de todo 
esto tan obscura y peligrosa ....Adonde pararas tu, pues, la rueda, y curso de tantas 
miserias? Si es en la muerte, como sea con limpieza, dulce cosa es para mi,” etc. (p. 15,). 
Auristela: ‘‘Con qué prodigiosas sefiales me va mostrando el cielo mi desventura, que si se 
rematara con acabarse mi vida, pudiera llamarla dichosa; que los males que tienen fin en 
la muerte, como no se dilaten y entretengan, hacen dichosa la vida!.... Qué imposibles 
[caminos] son estos que descubro 4 cada paso de mi remedio?” (p. 587, col. 1); cf. also 
p. 565, col. 2. 

Or these two passages: Gnemon, unable to sleep, leaves the room and wanders through 
the house; then: “el entreoyo la boz de vna muger, la qual ....se lamentaua. Pues 
caminando Gnemon hazia la camara de donde venia el sonido de aquella boz, acercando 
el oydo a la juntura de la puerta, estuuo atento escuchando sus lamentaciones, que 
hazia aun en esta manera. Yo desdichada, que pense auer escapado de manos de los 
salteadores.... Yo pensaua, ser escapada de perpetua servidumbre, veys aqui torne a 
caer en ella. Yo juzgaua ser ya salida de prision, y soy agora metida en vna mas cruel” 
(p. 122,). And from the Persiles (although the situation is very different): “‘no podia el 
suefio tomar posesion de sus sentidos, ni menos lo consintieron unos congojosos suspiros y 
unas augustiadas lamentaciones que a sus ofdos llegaron, 4 su parecer, salidos de entre 
unas tablas de otro apartamiento, que junto al suyo estaba, y poniéndose con grande 
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atencion 4 escucharlas, oy6 que decian: En triste y menguado signo mis padres me engen- 
draron .... Libre pensé yo que gozara de la luz del sol en esta vida; pero engafiéme m 
pensamiento, pues me veo 4 pique de ser vendida por esclava,” etc. (p. 562, col. 1). 

9. Both heroines fall ill through love; Kalasiris calls the cause mal de ojos: ** De lo 
qual os har& fe mejor que cosa ninguna el origen, y nascimiento del amor, porque toma su 
principio de las cosas vistas, las quales a manera de dezir langan aquella passion dentro el 
alma por los ojos,” ete. (p. 874); “Quien seria el nifio .. . . que no conosciesse que es una 
passion del alma, y la enfermedad clara que se llama Amor?” (p. 104). Of Auristela it is 
said: “no era del cuerpo eu dolencia, sino del alma” (p. 593, col. 1). 

Both heroes are affected by the same ailment. Chariklea says of Theagenes: “* dudo, 
no tenga la misma enfermedad que Chariclea” (p. 89,). And of the illness of Persiles 
“visitaronle médicos que, como no sabian la causa de su mal, no acertaban con su remedio; 
que como no muestran los pulsos el dolor de Jas almas, es dificultoso y casi imposible 
entender la enfermedad que en ellas asiste” (p. 676, col. 1). 

10. Theagenes performs a great feat of strength and skill: “subio encima de vno de los 
otros cauallos, que no se auia desatado, .... y espoleandole con los talones, se puso a 
correr tras el toro que se auia desatado,” ete. After some maneuvres: “el dexo salir su 
cauallo, y se lango encima del cuello del toro, y despues puso su cabega entre sus dos 
cuernos.”” Then he overpowers the bull (pp. 280, ff.). 

Periandro subdues a very powerful savage horse (pp. 618, 620, col. 2). 

11. A comparison of the manner of the two romances in telling stories, preambles, and 
the like is of interest; at all hours the story of one’s life may be told, even at night, when 
there is need of repose. In this the influence of Heliodorus was far-reaching, and not only in 
the case of the Persiles. Gnemon, for example, is urged to tell his story to Theagenes and 
Chariklea, who have already had a hard day of it: “seria vn contrapeso de mucha carga a 
vuestros males, y muy fuera de tiempo, contar yo agora los mios, y mas, sabiendo, que el 
restante de la noche no bastaria, a os los contar, principalmente a vosotros que aueys 
menester reposo, por los muchos trabajos que aueys sufrido. Y como no le dexassen en paz, 
. ». - Gnemon comengo en esta suerte,” etc. (p.17). Kalasiris is urged to tell his story by 
Gnemon: “pues que assi es, que vos desseays tanto oyr, y que no os podeys hartar de 
entender la narracion, tornemos a entrar en nuestro proposito....afinque.... poda- 
mos mejor, y mas seguramente passar vna parte de la noche en nuestros cuentos” (pp. 84f.). 
And opening of Book VI: “ Luego que lo demas de la noche fue passada mas presto que 
pensaron, por causa que el vanquete auia ocupado vna parte, y la prolixidad de los cuentos 
(de los quales no se podian hartar) la otra,” etc. (p. 152). 

In the Persiles the curiosity about a newcomer and the desire to hear a tale surpass 
every other need or wish: “ Satisfacieron la hambre, y atomodaranse 4 dormir luego, si el 
deseo que Periandro tenia de saber el suceso del misico no lo estorbara”™ (p. 574, col. 1); 
or: “‘el deseo que tenian todos de saber los sucesos de los recien llegados les hacia parecer 
larga la comida .. . .; enmudecieron todos, y el silencio les sellé los labios, y la curiosidad 
les abrio los oidos”’ (p. 577, col. 2); and: “ [la] historia de los dos era la mas peregrina que 
se hubiese visto. El deseo de saberla, y el de repararse de la tormenta, si viniese, hizo 4 
todos que encaminasen alla la proa”’ (p. 617, col. 1). 

In Heliodorus the story is a source of consolation: “Y como... . le suplicassen 
ahincadamente, que se los contasse como passo, estimando, que les seria vna grande 
consolacion 4 sus desdichas oyr contar otras a ellas semejantes, Gnemon comengo,” etc. 
(p. 17). 

Likewise in the Persiles: “si es, como decirse suele, que las desgracias y trabajos, 
cuando se comunican, suelen aliviarse, ll4gate aqui, .... y cuéntame los tuyos” (p. 562, 
col. 1); and: * Antonio dijo al barbaro italiano que para entretener el tiempo, y no sentir 
tanto la pesadumbre de la mala noche, fuese servido de entretenerles contdéndoles los 
sucesos de su vida” (p. 571, col. 2); and: “ pasaron la [calamidad] desta noche sin pesa- 
dumbre alguna, y mas con el alivio que Periandro les caus6 con volver por ruego de Transila 
4 proseguir su historia ”’ (p. 617, col. 1). 

Though the exchange or swapping of stories is very old, the manner of the Persiles is 
more similar to that of Heliodorus: ‘‘Gnemon se marauillo mucho, .... y rogole, que le 
hiziesse entender de cabo a cabo lo que queria dezir. Vos me meteys en un labirinthio, 
respondio el buen viejo, y me quereys hazer entrar en vn mar de miserias y desdichas ... . 
Mas vos, hermoso mancebo, dixo el viejo, adonde vays? y de donde venis?.... No hay 
razon ninguna, dixo Gnemon, paraque sepays vos mis fortunas antes de me hazer entender 
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las vuestras, pues que yo os he requerido el primero”’ (p. 61). Cf. also Achilles Tatius, II, 
chap. 34. 

In the Persiles ; “‘el espafiol dijo en lengua castellana desta manera: puesto que estaba 
en razon que yo supiera primero, sefiores mios, algo de vuestra hacienda y sucesos, antes 
que os dijera los mios, quiero por obligaros que los sepais, porque los vuestros no se me 
encubran despues que los mios hubiéredes oido” (p. 567, col. 1); ef. also p. 562, col. 2. As 
early as the Galatea, Cervantes shows the manner of Heliodorus, in the tendency of his 
characters to stay up all night to tell a story (cf. p. 38, col 1): “gran parte era ya pasada 
de la noche cuando los pastores acordaron de reposar el poco tiempo que hasta el dia 
quedaba,”’ etc. 

A similar manner prevails in the breaking-off and in the continuation of a story: ‘ Por 
tanto, O Gnemon, cortemos aqui el hilo a nuestro cuento, y vamonos a reposar vn poco” 
(p. 121); cf. also p. 28,. In the Persiles, to give one example, the story is interrupted and: 
“‘se fueron 4 reposar lo poco que de la noche les faltaba” (p. 568, col. 2). The manner of 
continuing is one of the tricks of Heliodorus: “‘ Assi les comengo a contar desde [el] prin- 
cipio, repitiendo sumariamente en pocas palabras lo que auia dicho antes a Gnemon 
passando algunas cosas... . y despues tomando el hilo de lo que le restaua,.... 
comengo” (p. 134); cf. also pp. 49, 84; cf. in the Persiles, p. 608, col. 1; p. 610, col. 1; p. 611, 
col, 2; p. €17, col. 1; p. 620, col. 2; in the Galatea the manner is very similar: “ procuraron 
recogerse .... donde... . pudiesen oir lo que del suceso de sus amores les faltaba.... 
tornando 4 repetir Teolinda algunas palabras de lo que antes habia dicho, prosiguié,” etc. 
(p. 18, col. 1). 

12. In the Greek romances dreams and portents are of frequent occurrence: “‘Thiamis 
+. +» Comenco a sofiar suefios que le despertaron con gran sobresalto: y por tanto estaua 
despierto en grande agonia y pena, de no poder conjeturar ni adeuinar, que querian dezir 
estos suefios .... Pareciole, que passeandose por el templo de Ysis en la villa de donde 
era natural, llamada Memphis, veya reluzir todo el templo,” etc. (p. 29); and: “‘ Chariclea 
que reposaua dulcemente en el regago de Theagenes, sofio vn tal suefio. Paresciale que 
venia a ella vn hombre que tenia los cabellos erizados . . . . , y que dandole con una espada 
en el ojo derecho, se losaco. De tal suerte fue turbada deste suefio, que despertando con 
sobresalto, comengo 4 gritar: O amigo mio Theagenes, socorredme, etc. .... entonces 
dixo: yo sofiaua .... no tengays ningun miedo. Theagenes torno en si.... y dixole: 
Vos teneys sanos vuestros dos rayos del Sol, como es razon que lo esten: mas que era lo que 
teniades? y que turbacion os auia caydo?” (p. 55,); cf. also pp. 39,, 95, 112, 139,. 

Compare in the Persiles: **[Mauricio] se qued6é dormido encima de la cubierta de la 
nave, y de alli 4 poco despert6 despavorido, diciendo 4 grandes voces: Traicion, traicion, 
traicion, despierta principe Arnaldo, que los tuyos nos matan. A cuyas voces se levanté 
Arnaldo, que no dormfia, . . . . y dijo: qué has, amigo Mauricio? Quién nos ofende, 6 quién 
nos mata? Todos los que en este navio vamos, no somos amigos? . . . . de qué temes,” etc.? 
(p. 583, col. 1). Mauricio tells of his dream: **me parecié ver visiblemente que en un gran 
palacio de madera ... . llovian rayos del cielo que le abrian todo,” etc. (p. 584, col. 2). In 
the same place can be found an interesting criticism of these dreams; cf. also p. 568, col. 1, 
for a good example, as well as the Galatea (p. 9, col. 2). 

Kalasiris has the gift of revelation and prophesy: “la principal causa que tambien me 
forgaua a salir de mi patria era, que la diuina sabiduria me auia muchas vezes reuelado, 
que mis dos hijos auian de auer combate juntos, por se querer matar el vno al otro” (p. 67). 
So does Mauricio, who finds his lost daughter through that gift: “si mi ciencia no me 
engafia, y la fortuna no me desfavorece, prospera habré sido la mia con este hallazgo” 
(p. 577, col. 1); cf. also pp. 577, 582, 584, cols. 2, and Don Quixote (p. 525, col. 2). 

As regards magic potions, poisons, witchcraft, and the like, there are some similarities. 
Kalasiris pretends to make a beverage which will cure the lovesick Chariklea: “ contra- 
haziendo delante del tambien el magico, como delante Theagenes, [y] le rogue, que me 
diesse aquel solo dia de lugar, para pensar: que era menester hiziesse alguna composicion 
para sanalla’”’ (p. 95,); Kybele drinks the poisoned cup intended for Chariklea: ‘* Antes que 
la acabasse de beuer, los ojos se le comengaron a reboluer: y derramando en el suelo lo que 
le quedaua por beuer, le comengaron a tomar desmayos, y passiones con tanta violencia, 
que todos los que estauan en la camara, fueron muy marauillados y espantados. Chariclea 
- ».. se forgaua a leuantalla, porque la pongofia era mas fuerte,” ete. (p. 217,). On p. 168, 
occurs the scene of witchcraft, in which an old hag resuscitates her dead son to make 
him speak. 
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Auristela drinks a poison prepared by a Jewess (Book IV, chaps. 8-10); incidentally 
Cervantes explains “esta que llaman hechiceria, con que lo hacen las hechiceras, usando 
mezclas y venenos,”’ etc. (p. 673, col. 2). As the Persiles has numerous references to magic 
and witchcraft, I shall merely refer to the werwolf episode (Book I, chaps. 8, 18); the illness 
of Antonio, caused by the spite of the witch Cenotia (Book II, chaps. 9, 10,12). Finally, the 
old hag Cenotia attempts to secure Auristela for King Policarpo, which is reminiscent of 
the effort of Kybele, the old go-between, to win Theagenes for the satrap’s wife, Arsake. In 
this, however, we touch also the Celestina literature. 

13. The spirit which controls the wanderings of the protagonists in both romances is 
the same, namely, blind chance. In Heliodorus the rvxy is a well-defined power, and, in 
accordance with pagan beliefs, of great influence in that inscrutable concatenation of 
strange events. In the Spanish translation this causal force is called fortuna, the power 
which always leads astray. When Cervantes adopted the spirit of this Fortuna into his 
romance, he was bound to become inconsistent. As a fervent Catholic he had to cling to 
his belief in a divine Providence, but as a romancer he followed Heliodorus; yet “* Fortune,” 
or chance, and Providence are reconciled by allowing the former to dominate the wander- 
ings or trabajos, while the latter controls and assures a happy issue. It is natural that the 
resulting product should be to us, at least, a thoroughly irrational one. But Cervantes 
attempts to make it seem less so by avoiding the frequent use of fortuna, a common word 
with Heliodorus, and characterizing the straits of his wanderers as trances, casos, sucesos, 
trabajos, desventura. and the like; indeed, he treats fortuna largely as a figure of speech. 
However all this may be in the particular case of Cervantes, the large part played by chance 
or coincidence in the novel of the Renaissance makes it necessary—for purposes of com- 
parison—to recognize the predominance of r¥xy or fortuna in the Greek romances; nor 
can there be any doubt that in this respect the influence of the latter upon the Renaissance 
novel was very marked. (Cf. the excellent treatment of this subject by E. Rohde, op. cit., 
pp. 297 ff.; E. von Dobschitz, “‘Der Roman in der altchristlichen Litteratur,” Deutsche 
Rundschau, Vol. CXI (1902), pp. 89 ff.). 

Heliodorus uses both fortuna and fortunas; in the singular it is either blind chance or 
a malignant force: “ aueys sido tratados de la fortuna tan asperamente como yo” (p. 16,); 
‘“*el piloto fue forgado de dar lugar a la violencia de la tormenta y fuerga de la nao, dexando 
el gouierno della a la fortuna’’(p. 33) ; “*no puedo estar alegre, porque mi fortuna no es tal, 
que yo pueda tomar alguna alegria” (p. 61); ““quise poneros a lo que la fortuna de vos 
ordenare”’ (p. 106,) “fortuna le auia dado nombre de hija echada”’ (p. 107,); ‘“ enojados 
contra la fortuna, que ella les embiaua vna tras otra tantas desdichas diuersas”’ (p. 126; cf. 
also p. 127); in the plural it is hardships or adversity: ‘“‘no hay razon ninguna,.... 
paraque sepays vos mis fortunas” (p. 61); “las fortunas de Chariclea eran vn notable 
argumento”’ (p. 107,); ‘os cansays de me escuchar tanto contar mis fortunas y desdichas”"’ 
(p. 121; cf. also p. 123,); the latter is the same as infortunios(p. 11); miserias y infortunios” 
(p. 124). , 

In the Persiles, fortuna is purely rhetorical: “esta que llaman fortuna, que yo no sé lo 
que se sea, envidiosa de mi sosiego, volviendo la rueda, que dicen que tiene, me derribé de 
su cumbre adonde yo pensé que estaba puesto, al profundo de la miseria en que me veo” 
(p. 567, col. 1); “esta que llaman fortuna, de quien yo he oido hablar algunas veces, de la 
cual se dice que quita y da los bienes, cuando, como, y a quien quiere, sin duda alguna debe 
de ser ciega y antojadiza, pues 4 nuestro parecer levanta los que habian de estar por el 
suelo, y derriba los que estén sobre los montes de la luna” (p. 629, col. 1); cf. Galatea, p. 38, 
col. 1; p. 69, col. 2; Novelas, p. 169, col. 1; Don Quixote, p. 544, col. 1; Nufiez de Reinoso, 
op. cit., p. 444, col. 2; p. 453, col. 1; p. 454, col. 2; Achilles Tatius, Book IIT, chap. 2; La vida 
de Lazarillo de Tormes y de sus fortunas y aduersidades (“‘ Biblioteca hispanica,” Vol. III), 
and p. 24: “‘a quanta miseria y fortuna y desastres estamos puestos los nascidos;”’ also 


.2a parte, cap. 2: “al fin habian de pasar por mi mas fortunas de las pasadas;” in the sense 


of storm; the word is common in peninsular literature: ‘‘4 pocas leguas corrieron fortuna,” 
El Donado Hablador Alonso, etc., Novelistas posteriores @ Cervantes, ** Biblioteca de autores 
espafioles,”’ Vol. I, p. 530, col. 1; and in same collection, Vol. II, p. 574, col. 2: “no era esta 
la primera fortuna en que se habia visto’ (in Tarde Uega el desengaito, by Ds Maria de 
Zayas y Sotomayor); cf. also Professor Henry R. Lang’s erudite work on El Cancioneiro 
Gallego-castelhano (New York and London, 1902), p. 195, for a valuable note. In the earliest 
Italian translation of the Persiles (1626) the title reads: “istoria .... nella quale senza 
interrompere il filo dell’ istoria si leggono molti casi d’ Amore e di Fortuna,” etc. ; Rohde, 
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op. cit., p. 574, n., thinks that Boccaccio used the word after the manner of the Greek 
romances: “la invidiosa fortuna, la fortuna non stabile” (first tale, fifth day). It may, 
however, have been inspired by classical uses. 

14. Both romancers pause occasionally to philosophize about life, or fate, or adversity, 
etc: “hijo mio, una aduersidad venida de subito, es intolerable de sufrir, mas la antes 
sabida y proueyda es mas ligera de lleuar,’’ etc. (p. 66, Heliodorus). The Persiles: 
“ Paréceme, hermano mio, . ... que los trabajos y los peligros no solamente tienen juris- 
diccion en el mar, sino en toda la tierra; que las desgracias 6 infortunios asi se encuentran 
con los levantados sobre los montes, como con los escondidos en sus rincones ” (p. 629, col. 1). 

On the other hand the following must be a coincidence: “‘ es pecado contra la Majestad 
Diuina, matarse a si mismo’”’ (p. 71,, Heliodorus), and: “les dije que la mayor cobardia del 
mundo era el matarse,” etc. (p. 610, col. 2, Persiles). 








